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A NEW LEARNING TOOL 
A COMPANION TO THE TACH-X 
Here is an exciting new way for a student to practice seeing skills on 
his own, or to learn new visual material (numbers, letters, words, 
arithmetic combinations, symbols, formulas, shorthand forms, etc.). 


Simply slip a training disc into the Flash-X, and you're ready. A 
flick of the finger flashes material for a split second. After calling 
out or writing down what you saw, the window can be opened for 
checking. With a turn of the disc, the next exposure is ready. 
Daily practice for five or ten minutes can produce marked improve- 
ment in attention and concentration, speed and accuracy of per- 
ception, and visual memory. 


Of durable, all-metal construction, the Flash-X has a single exposure 
speed of 1/25 second and a manual check. Eighteen graded sets of 
training materials are available for word recognition, spelling, arith- 
metic, and vocabulary, as well as for general accuracy development. 
Blank discs make possible easy preparation of special materials for 
the learning of foreign language vocabulary, phonics drills, mathe- 
matics and science formulas, music notation, etc. 


FLASH-X $7.20 EACH SET OF 12 DISCS $3.60 
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Seven Years of Acceleration 


JOHN S. TUCKEY 


WITHIN THE LAST SEVEN YEARS I have, while teaching in the 
English Department at the Purdue Calumet Center, instructed 
fifty-two sections in English 185, Developmental Reading. Dur- 
ing that time I have had one or more sections in each semester, 
as well as in five summer terms. Working so regularly in 
Developmental Reading has, I believe, afforded me a some- 
what unusual opportunity to explore, at the practical level of 
classroom work, the possibilities of such a course—one which 
stresses rate training. In this article I propose to describe some 
of the methods and techniques that I have tried and found 
helpful and then to evaluate the results of these training 
measures. 


Developmental Reading as I have taught it has been 
basically the standard Purdue course, given in a reading lab- 
oratory with more-or-less typical equipment and layout. The 
laboratory at the Calumet Center is twenty-two by forty feet 
in size, air-conditioned, with overhead fluorescent lighting. 
Along the walls are twenty-four individual reading booths, 
each equipped with a pacing instrument (eighteen have 
Shadowscopes and six have SRA Reading Accelerators). A 
seven-foot roll-down screen is mounted on the front wall, and 
a Bell and Howell projector (16 mm.) is stationed upon a 
movable projection table. About 250 selected books on shelves, 
an Orthorater, an Ophthalmograph, six individual tachisto- 
scopes (Tachitrons), and two storage cabinets have also been 
provided. The main features of the course are timed readings, 
viewings of reading films, comprehension checks, brief talks 
on reading improvement, vocabulary drills, and reading with 
the aid of the pacing devices. ‘The main objective is to effect 
a very substantial gain in rate capability while maintaining at 
least the initial level of comprehension. 
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Beyond these standard features there ‘s, naturally, much 
that is left to the discretion of the individual teacher. I sup- 
pose that I have, for better or worse, gradually built up my 
own version of the course. Although I have, as one who dislikes 
stereotyped teaching, managed to do things somewhat differ- 
ently with each section, a recognizable pattern has neverthe- 
less evolved. Certain things seem to happen rather regularly: 
the same problems recur; the same solutions work best. In 
presenting some of them now, I mean to invite my fellow 
teachers in similar reading programs to compare notes, and 
also, possibly, to provide some others with a detailed descrip- 
tion of what actually “goes on” in such programs. 


The pattern of which I have just spoken begins anew each 
semester in the first meeting of the course. Certain common 
misconceptions usually need to be cleared up at this time. 
For example, I have found that it is well to start by distinguish- 
ing carefully between developmental and remedial aspects of 
reading. Most students do not know the difference. Some may 
wrongly conclude that their being assigned to a college reading 
course implies that they have been classed as “deficient”; 
others with actual reading deficiencies may, on rare occasions, 
have found their way into Developmental Reading in the 
expectation of getting a kind of help that it is not designed to 
provide. I like to explain at once that our program is for 
those who are able to read, even if slowly and laboriously, but 
who can train themselves to read more skillfully. Also, I have 
found it advisable to stress that the course is not just “speed 
reading,” a name loosely applied to rate-training programs and 
one that suggests to some students a mere speed-up achieved 
by putting readers under increased pressure and tension. Our 
work, I point out, aims at establishing more efficient reading 
habits which, while yielding greater speed as an important 


result, should also enable people to read more easily with less, 
not more, tension. 


I find occasion to support such assertions in my introductory 
lecture, in which I characterize the eye-movement pattern that 
is typical for the reader who has not had Developmental Read- 
ing or similar training. My students are interested to learn 
that they are, in all probability, looking usually at only a 
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single word, or even a single syllable, with each fixation; that 
this kind of seeing is inefficient inasmuch as it minces the 
writer’s carefully structured meanings into fragments which 
the mind has somehow to reunify before the material ‘makes 
sense.” I may say to a class, “Suppose someone were to throw 
at you the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle and then ask you, ‘What’s 
the picture?’ You would not know until you had put the 
pieces together. Let me suggest that much the same situation 
obtains in your reading. By lavishing separate glances upon 
single words or parts of words, you are in effect chopping the 
author’s whole thoughts into small bits and then asking your 
mind to put them together again. No wonder you do not get 
the picture, so to speak.”” Once they grasp the idea that wide- 
span reading will often permit them to see whole phrases or 
clauses at one glance, most students can understand that it is 
perfectly possible to read faster and yet read with less effort. 
I can then more readily explain the role of the reading films 
and the accelerators in inducing readers to widen their span of 
acuity; to see more quickly and accurately; to read more rhyth- 
mically with fewer regressions. 


Often, when I begin talking in specific terms about these 
methods, students will voice certain familiar objections. I have 
learned to welcome these; indeed, if they are not forthcoming, 
I try to elicit them, for it has been my experience that a few 
students have, initially, some mental reservations, or even 
downright prejudices, regarding Developmental Reading. One 
commonly expressed doubt concerns the ability of the eyes to 
see as quickly as they must in reading rapidly. To give reas- 
surance regarding this question, I frequently cite the results 
of tachistoscopic training, showing that people can read accu- 
rately some materials that are exposed for only 1/100 of a 
second. I may further suggest that many students have, with- 
out realizing it, already trained themselves to see very quickly 
and accurately in certain ways, as when, having perhaps barely 
glimpsed the contoured fender of an automobile just passing 
out of view, they may observe confidently, ‘““There goes a new 
Impala.” For some reason this latter consideration seems gen- 
erally to be quite convincing. 
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Sometimes it is the speed capability not of the eyes but of 
the mind that is questioned: “I don’t see how we can read any 
faster than we can think.” To allay such doubts, I may suggest 
an analogy by means of a little demonstration. Some years 
ago I became used to giving shorthand dictation at very high 
speeds; I am able to call upon this experience and, while 
lecturing, suddenly begin to speak so rapidly that the words 
all but run together in a steady stream of talk: “I-am-speaking- 
now-at-about-three-hundred-and-seventy-words-a-minute-t h is-is- 
ing-about-as-fast-as-I-can-talk-I-believe-y o u-can-see-that-though- 
I-could-think-faster-I-cannot-say-the-words-any-faster.’’ Those 
present will usually laugh upon seeing the evident effort of my 
frantically busy lips and the (I trust) equally apparent readi- 
ness with which my mind supplies ideas at a rate that so taxes 
my vocal apparatus in expressing them. They are then more 
inclined to suppose that, if thought so easily outruns the voice, 
it may have little difficulty in keeping up with the eyes. 


Still another objection is occasionally voiced: ‘““Why should 
I learn to read fast? I like to savor what I read.” The person 
making this point may imply that he feels himself above what 
he considers to be the merely quantitative and utilitarian 
emphasis of Developmental Reading. In commenting upon 
such an objection, I like to acknowledge at once that speed 
is not always an important consideration in reading—that we 
would not often, for example, care to read poetry against a 
stop watch. But, having granted this much, I will then suggest 
that the “I like to savor” remark is rather like saying, “I like 
to saunter by the roadside and gather flowers along the way; 
therefore I don’t care to learn to drive an automobile.” Surely 
there are times for sauntering and savoring and other times 
for going along more briskly and (for many purposes) more 
efficiently. For that matter, I may add, one doesn’t saunter very 
enjoyably when he is hobbled, and likewise the person whose 
reading is shackled by a word-at-a-time fixation pattern is 
likely to be too much encumbered with a laborious reading 
process to have much leisure for savoring a passage. Indeed, we 
may suspect that often what he calls savoring may really be 
something more like a muddled groping for the mere litera] 
meaning which is, because of his poor reading habits, elusive, 
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and which is therefore thought to be something preciously rare. 
Usually, I have found, those who proclaim themselves to be 
savorers are quite reluctant to change their attitude; however, 
such considerations as the foregoing ones will sometimes induce 
them to give fuller acceptance to the objectives and methods 
of the course. 


By now the reader of this article may be ready to suppose 
that I spend more time in justifying Developmental Reading 
than in teaching it. Actually, such matters as I have touched 
upon may, if called for, be presented in a very few minutes. 
And after the first meeting, during which I lecture at some 
length, I expect to spend much less time in talking about 
reading than I will in having my students read under the 
training conditions that have been established. Thereafter | 
ordinarily limit myself to one five-minute talk in a fifty-minute 
class period. 


In these brief talks I try to help people develop greater 


confidence in reading and to challenge them to make the most 
of their training opportunities. I have found, for instance, that 
some students are disturbed over the variability of their word- 
per-minute rates and comprehension scores for the different 
kinds of material that they read: they may expect of themselves 
a level, consistent performance, or even a regular improvement 
in their scores for each successive effort, right from the start. 
It is needful to remind them, “Each of our essays is by a differ- 
ent author whose style you will find to be easier or harder, 
more attractive or more forbidding, than that of other writers. 
Each selection has a different subject—one about which you 
may be well or poorly informed, mildly or keenly interested. 
One piece of writing will amuse, another will anger you. You 
are yourself a different person each time you come into the 
reading laboratory: you may be tired, tense, and worried during 
one session; rested, relaxed, and assured during another. These 
are only some of the variables that affect your reading per- 
formance. Remember that this course is by its very nature 
calling upon you to make changes in the way you read. You 
need not be disturbed if you find an up-and-down tendency 
in your results. You should not try, either, to make a pre- 
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mature. assessment of your progress, on the basis of the first 
few entries in your personal record. After a while we will be 
able to distinguish trends in that record. The wonder, if any, 
is not that your results are as irregular as they may seem to be, 
but that in the face of so many variables these trends show up 
as dependably and recognizably as they do.” 


Although my students need such reassurances, they also need 
to be challenged. It has proved possible, without undermining 
their confidence, to make them aware of the exceptional results 
that are sometimes achieved in Developmental Reading. 
Classes are, for example, naturally interested in the “wonder 
cases” of which they have heard. Perhaps someone has, ac- 
cording to a newspaper story, trained himself to read at 6,000 
words a minute. Is such a performance, I am asked, really 
possible? My answer may run about as follows: “Some people 
can do remarkable things. A few, it may be, can correctly add 
the numbers on the boxcars of a passing freight train. Such 
accomplishments, however, are freakish. Unless you are gifted 
with remarkable powers, you are not likely to read at several 
thousand words a minute. But with average ability you can, 
by working regularly, expect to double your speed. If you can 
read certain things at 250 words a minute now, you can in 
sixteen weeks learn to read similar material at 500 words a 
minute. It is also true that in our sections we usually have 
some students who reach 1,000 words a minute; we may even 
have a few whose best rates on light fiction will be double 
that figure. And we have had one student who read many 
things at the accelerators at over 4,000 words a minute and who 
read selected essays at similar speeds, averaging eight answers 
correct out of ten on the comprehension checks. But you are 
not really in competition with such people—only with your- 
self. You need not duplicate, or even approach,, these excep- 
tional rates in order to do wonderfully well for yourself in 
Developmental Reading. If you will each work individually 
at the level of which you are capable, you can make gains that 
are impressive enough. Of course, the harder you train, the, 
more you will gain. You ought to resolve to come to each 
session prepared to give your best effort in ‘working out’ for a 
full hour in reading. Within certain limits of your natural 
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ability, you can ‘write your own ticket’ for your achievement 
in this course. Just possibly you might be another of those 
‘wonder cases.’ It’s up to you to find out.” 


These brief lectures can with good effect be introduced 
just before the class is to engage in a group activity—perhaps 
a film viewing or the time reading of an essay. Often what is 
presented in a lecture is related to the group work that is to 
follow, as when I suggest techniques for reading certain ma- 
terials. In any case, the ensuing activity promptly plunges 
every student into actual reading and, without the need of any 
enforced abruptness on the teacher’s part, insures that what 
takes place thereafter is training and not an extended conver- 
sation. 


As the course continues, I have, of course, many opportuni- 
ties to detect special difficulties of individual students. Poor 
vision may be discovered by means of the Orthorater, which 
tests for vertical and lateral phoria and for visual acuity. If 


test results warrant it, the person is referred to his “eye doc- 
tor’’ (l.often find it desirable to explain the terms ‘“‘optome- 
trist,”” “‘oculist,” and “ophthalmologist”). Less frequently, I 
test people at the Ophthalmograph; the testing process is 
somewhat time-consuming, but it does afford a precise graphic 
record of eye movements in reading and may disclose defects 
in vision as well as poor reading practices that are otherwise 
hard to detect. 


Lip readers are readily identified. I like to assure these 
that others in the class are also doing much vocalizing, even 
if not so evidently; that, in fact, it is probable that we can 
never get entirely away from this practice (residual subvocali- 
zation), but that we can greatly reduce the amount and effect 
of it in our reading. For the student who says, in bewilder- 
ment, that he doesn’t see “how anyone can read without saying 
the words to himself,” a simplified presentation of basic se- 
mantics has been helpful. I point out that we can generally find 
different words to express the same idea, as in the statements 
“The rabbit ran across the field” or ‘““The bunny scampered 
over the meadow”; that we are not so much concerned with 
particular words themselves as we are with the events, rela- 
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tionships, etc., to which they refer. Once a reader sees that the 
words are not themselves the meanings he needs to get, he 
knows the direction in which he must move in order to over- 
come the habit of vocalizing. If the habit is strong, I recom- 
mend that he chew gum while reading, to set up a counter- 
rhythm in the vocal area. Also, I explain that the same train- 
ing methods that we employ to overcome the habit of word- 
at-a-time reading should help to reduce the amount of “word- 
saying,” since both of these poor practices call for much the 
same remedies: (1) getting away from being preoccupied with 
individual words themselves and (2) going more directly to 
their meanings. 


After several weeks of course work, it is possible to tell 
which students are having the most trouble in “letting go” of 
these poor reading habits. They will usually be those who 
have been getting low scores on the film comprehension checks 
and who have not advanced much in their reading rates at 
the accelerators or in the timed essays. At about the seventh 
‘or eighth meeting, I have these people start using the ‘Tachi- 
trons, recommending that they work with them for about ten 
minutes during each meeting until they find themselves able 
to move upward in speed and comprehension. I take care to 
emphasize that this tachistoscopic training should not be pur- 
sued to the extent that the student neglects to continue his 
reading at the pacers. 

I shall now venture upon shaky ground and speak of read- 
ing difficulties that involve emotional problems. I say “shaky 
ground” because my field is primarily English, not psychology. 
Without using any special test batteries, I do try, in an informal 
way, to be on the look-out for any overt signs of emotional 
problems related to a student’s reading. In the cases of two 
types of readers particularly, I have come to look closely for 
such signs. The first type is the rigidly over-conscientious 
reader, who seems to feel that moral issues are involved in his 
way of reading—who tends to feel guilty if he tries to go quickly 
through a selection and virtuous if he plods through it slowly. 
I recall, especially, an earnest-minded lady who had been apply- 
ing herself diligently to our training but had been reluctant to 
venture any increase in rate. When I suggested that she try 
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an increase, she told me, “My conscience won't let me read any 
faster.” I remember that I was moved to reply, without first 
considering the full import of my words, “Let your conscience 
go to the devil.” “What terrible advice,” the lady laughingly 
reproached me. Yet she did begin to read faster. I will not, 
however, presume to recommend the counsel I gave as the 
most appropriate way of dealing with such cases. 


The other type I have learned to look for is the person who 
would rather talk about improving his reading ability than 
settle down to the reading that will actually bring about an 
improvement. Such talk is desirable up to a certain point, of 
course. When carried beyond that point, it often betokens, I 
suspect, mainly a reluctance to go to work. A brisk, matter- 
of-fact manner on my part is usually all that is needed to turn 
these people away from excessive analysis. But I have to con- 
sider that a few may really need the help of analysis—sometimes 
the kind that only a properly trained psychologist can provide. 


Though our center maintains no reading clinic, it has at 
times been possible to refer people to such facilities in the 
Chicago area. More often, however, students are unable to 
avail themselves of this help, and I have to fall back upon my 
own resources. After giving what counsel I can, I sometimes 
call attention to relevant sections of one or more of the lab- 
oratory’s books on reading improvement, which may afford 
the student an opportunity to gain additional insight into his 
own problem. If, beyond such hopeful measures, I have any 
other usual remedy, I suppose it is just to encourage each per- 
son to feel that it is all right to be himself while he is reading. 
As an English teacher, I have long believed that when we call 
upon a student to change his language habits—whether of 
writing or of reading—we ask for change at a deeper and more 
intensely personal level than is reached by most other study 
disciplines. When we seek to change his way of handling ideas, 
or even the words that represent these ideas, we strike through, 
I would say, to the core of his being: we require him to 
restructure his world; that is, to alter his way of experiencing 
and expressing reality. If this belief is true, then in a program 
that seeks to change reading habits the trainee’s ego will be 
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essentially involved—sometimes painfully so. At times he may 
well feel that his own identity is being menaced; that he is 
being called upon to be someone different from his present 
self (as indeed, to a degree, he is). Accordingly it is, in my 
view, needful to take appropriate means to let the reader feel 
that he is not being coerced but, rather, that he is initiating a 
change in himself that he both desires and wills. The teacher 
needs, insofar as possible, to suggest and recommend rather 
than to demand and require; to invite people to try, not assert 
that they must undergo, a change in their reading techniques. 
My sense of the importance of providing clear explanations 
of the aims and methods of Developmental Reading, which I 
suppose is reflected in my devoting so much of this article to 
such matters, is founded upon this belief that each student 
needs to accept the training procedures and the change in him 
that they are designed to bring about. He needs, I think, to 
feel that he is subjecting himself to these procedures, not that 
he is being subjected to them by the teacher’s classroom author- 
ity. I expect that I would, provisionally (and perhaps per- 
versely), maintain this opinion even if it were to be shown by 
experiment that a group taught Developmental Reading in a 
quite authoritarian way achieved gains in rate and compre- 
hension comparable to those made by a group with whom a 
“permissive” approach had been used. I would still think it 
safest to assume that important differences in the reading 
experience of the two groups had not been measured. 


Once again I should like to say that Developmental Read- 
ing as I have found it is not, as the focus of my remarks might 
seem to imply, a continuing round of doubts and questions and 
explanations. Ordinarily the course goes on quietly and 
smoothly enough. After the group work has been taken care 
of during the first part of the hour, students settle down to 
read individually at the booths. Silence soon prevails as each 
person’s attention is engaged by something he wants to read, 
as well as by the challenge posed by the pacing effect of the 
accelerators. The reading laboratory, now more quiet than 
the average library reading room, takes on the atmosphere of 
a retreat. And everybody really reads. Those who are doubt- 
ful of the value of pacing devices should undertake to see a 
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class using them. They would, I think, sense the motivating 
power of these mechanical aids, upon seeing the interestedness, 
the immersion-in-reading, of the group. It is gratifying to the 
teacher to look about him and see his students absorbedly 


exploring one part or another of their great heritage, the 
domain of written words. 


It is also a satisfaction to find that the readily measurable 
gains achieved are as substantial as they regularly prove to be. 
The following figures represent the word-per-minute rates and 
comprehension (percentage) scores made in reading test selec- 
tions in Cosper and Griffin’s Toward Better Reading Skill at 
the beginning and at the end of the sixteen-week course. 
Results are shown for two groups: 703 students under 25 years 
of age and 234 students of 25 years or older: 





Beginning Scores Ending Scores 
705 students under 251.7 words per minute 546.3 words per minute 
age 25 63.2% comprehension 71.9% comprehension 
234 students age 25 261.8 words per minute 462.5 words per minute 


and over 66.2% comprehension 70.7%, comprehension 
/O /O 

















LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER 
and the Tachistoscope 


WAYNE C. BOOTH 


(Reading Time: One-half minute to two hours, depending on 
who you are) 
“The Army has announced a new program in the improvement 
of reading speeds. Some graduates of the program are reported 
as reading at the incredible rate of 6000 words a minute... .” 
News Item. 

I 


EXCERPT FROM START NOW WITH START, BY DR. 
H. S. HAISTYE: 


I sincerely pitied Mr. E. B. White when he confessed re- 
cently, with no apparent shame, that he is a slow reader. Since 
I am a very fast reader myself, the pity didn’t strike me until 
three seconds of reading-time later, when I was reading some- 
thing else, but when it struck it struck hard. I think I read 
White’s statement in The New Yorker, sometime during the 
last six months, about two-thirds of the way down the far right- 
hand column. With the photographic memory I have developed 
in learning to read so fast, I can see White’s statement exactly 
where it fell on the page. It might have been in The Atlantic, 
it might have been in almost any two-columned magazine. But 
I can see it, almost word for word. And what he said was that 
he reads few books because he reads books word by word. 


Now whether Mr. White would admit it or not, that brief 
assertion, seemingly so candid, seemingly so disinterested, was 
really a deliberate slap at the modern reading techniques that 
have made me what I am today—the very techniques that can 
revolutionize your life. It may even have been a slap at the 
tachistoscope itself [Gr. tachistos superl. of tachys swift + 


Wayne C. Booth is Head of the English Department, Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana. This article is reprinted from the 
Spring, 1960, issue of the Carleton Miscellany, copyright 1960, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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-scope], but I don’t want to make a charge like that without 
more evidence. What ts clear is that White, of all people, has 
allowed himself to fall into that most illusory of all comforts: 
“T may read slowly, but look at my comprehension!” 


Slow readers have to have some comfort, of course. I re- 
member, to my shame, that in the days before my work on the 
Special Tachistoscopic Army Reading Training (START), I 
too felt sort of desperate when I heard about this or that prod- 
igy who could read one thousand, or even two thousand words 
a minute. I believed in such people, I'll say that for myself, but 
that was the very trouble. If the best I could do was five hundred 
words a minute—and long hours of timing had convinced me 
that this was my best—how could I hold my own, to say nothing 
of getting ahead, in a world threatened by two-thousand-word 
men? 


The answer is, of course, that I couldn’t. Nobody can. And 
the answer to that is START. Though I’m only a 2000 word- 
per-minute man even now, I have seen friends of mine read 
6000 words a minute, after completing the START course. 
Scoffers may claim that they must miss something in their read- 
ing, but our special Reader’s Digest Comprehension Tests have 
shown that speedy readers get all the facts there are to get, and 
sometimes more. One of our students recently read at the un- | 
believable clip of 6033 words per minute; he was reading an 
account of the history, function, and Table of Organization of 
START itself, and when he finished (reading time: 34 second) 
he scored 100% on the examination—not, I assure you, an easy 
one. 


The question is whether we want progress or whether we 
don’t want progress. E. B. White, apparently, is willing to 
remain at what one can only call the Hieroglyphic Stage in his 
reading. All right, let him. But if we are to meet the challenge 
of today, we’re not going to do it reading at 500 words a 
minute. 


Now the book that follows (Mean START Reading Time, 
30 minutes; Possible START Reading Time, 10 minutes; Your 
Reading Time, chances are, two to three hours!) is designed 
ee 
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EXCERPT FROM THE BULLETIN OF THE SLOWERS 
(SOCIETY FOR THE LOWERING OF WASTEFUL AND 
ANAESTHETIC READING SPEEDS), VOL. I, NO. 1. 


Minutes of the Organizational Meeting, Nov. 1, 1959 

1. Professor Rhomson moved that the following section of 
Professor Petersloe’s Laboratory Journal be incorporated into 
our new Bulletin. The motion was seconded and approved. Al- 
though Professor Petersloe is—or perhaps I should say was— 
too modest to include personal praise in his journal, it should 
be recorded that he was the outstanding graduate of START, 
having attained just one month ago the incredible clip of 6033 
words per minute, reading an account of the history, function, 
and Table of Organization of our enemy, START. 


JOURNAL OF ARTHUR PETERSLOE, CONCERNING 
THE EFFECTS OF START UPON FULL-READING-RE- 
SPONSE (FRR). 


Sept. 1 

Established, with help of Rhomson, that to chuckle requires 
from 14 to 15 seconds. Median, 2 seconds. Mean, 114 seconds. 
Ruled out, of course, all hypergelastics [hyper +- gelastikos in- 
clined to laugh (reading time, including time to look it up, 
45 seconds)|, in whom all chuckles turn to full laughs—another 
problem entirely—and those humorless persons who did not 
laugh at our materials. 


Sept. 3 

Spent day calculating. Assume chuckler reacts at mean, 114 
seconds. How many words would a START reader read in 114 
seconds, assuming mean claimed-speed (MCS) of 2000 words 
per minute? Result, carefully checked for arithmetic by Rhom- 
son: 49 words. 


Sept. 4 

Spent day reading, looking for 49-word sentences. Found 
none. (Incidental effect: disastrous drop in reading speed.) 
Query: Why does no one ever write a 49-word sentence, or even 
a 49-word group of sentences? Seven times seven? Settled for 


passages running from 45 to 50 words, always making sure, of 
course, that they had several chuckles in them. 
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Sept. 5 

Experimented on colleagues and students with following 
passage from Northanger Abbey: 

No one who had ever seen Catherine Morland in her 
infancy would have supposed her born to be an heroine... . 
Her father was a clergyman, without being neglected or 
poor, and a very respectable man, though his name was > 
Richard, and he had never been handsome. 

Forty-six words, four, perhaps five, chuckles. Reading time 
(SRT scale), for non-chucklers, 114 seconds; for chucklers 
(CRT), 121% seconds to one minute, depending on how much 
re-reading is required to bring the number of chuckles up to 
five. 

Spent evening looking into Austen literature to see if any- 
one had commented on slowing effect of her style. Found one 
long, spirited complaint, by a Mr. E. N. Hayes; Emma a much 
overrated book, in his view, because it slowed his reading speed 
so much that it took him eighteen hours to finish the book. 


Must see if this criterion has been used in judging other authors. 
Interesting criterion. 


Sept. 6 

Rhomson and I established Tear-Duct Reaction Period 
(DRP; Rhomson wittily dubbed this Drip; it is a great pleasure 
to work with Rhomson). At first we tried melodrama, but got 
no tears. Settled for torture. Median DRP, 5 seconds; mean, 
51% seconds, with some subjects requiring as much as 15 seconds 
before the first tear started. 


Sept. 7 
The Sabbath. Spent day reading. Troubled to note that my 


SRT still going up, while my DRP remains constant. Now 
reading at a flat 6035 words per minute. 
Sept. 8 

Experimented with Desdemona’s willow-song scene: 753 
words; expected SRT, 22 sec.; my SRT, 714. Theoretical DRP, 
counting 22 startings of tears, major and minor, 120 seconds, 
or two minutes, which, added to 114 minutes Ordinary Reading 
Time (ORT) makes 314 minutes at a minimum. I am told 
that on the stage the scene requires 7-10 minutes; don’t know 
what to make of this. 
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Noticed curious disparity between theory and practice. My 
own SRT is now just under 6300 words, and after reading the 
whole of Othello in 3 minutes, 13 seconds, without a single 
tear, I turned for relaxation to Scientific American, only to 
find myself weeping copiously in the midst of a report on mat- 
ing dances of migratory birds. Feel that am on verge of impor- 
tant new discovery. If SRT and DRP times diverge markedly, 
and if affective and glandular reactions, all inevitable, however 
belated, and however inappropriate the context of whatever 
one happens to be reading, then surely . . . but caution, cau- 
tion! ... 


Sept. 13 

Have spent week reading and thinking. Stumbled upon 
Stanley Kauffmann’s review of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, in The 
New Republic. ‘““The erotic passages,’’ he says, “are most cer- 
tainly intended to evoke erotic responses. ... If Lawrence 
doesn’t make you feel in your very glands what it meant to 
Connie and Mellors to find at last a satisfactory sexual partner, 
then he has failed as an artist” (SRT, slightly less than 1/10 
second). Rhomson and I spent Thursday reading in the Anat- 
omy Library; no mention anywhere of the very glands. 
Query: How to establish Very Gland Reaction Time (VGRT; 
Rhomson has already dubbed it, Vagrant) without locating the 
Very Glands first? Rhomson suggested that I read Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover and find out. 
Sept. 14 

The Sabbath. Read LCL, at constantly increasing speed. 
Total SRT: 314 minutes, at rate of 6731 words per minute. 
No noticeable reaction, anywhere. Am now turning, for relaxa- 
tion, to the new issue of Scientific American, having noticed an 
article entitled Mating Practices of the Descendants of Mar- 
garet Meade’s Mundugamor. Will report results later. 


III 
A NOTE FROM THE EDITOR OF SLOWERS 


Professor Petersloe has, I am sorry to report, disappeared 
from our campus, disappeared without a trace. Without a trace, 
that is, except his laboratory reports. I’m personally not trying 
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very hard to find him; his work remains with us, and I have a 
feeling that even if he is alive, nothing he will ever do can 
equal what he has done. Prof. Rhomson is more convinced 
than I am that his taking with him two of our most promising 
secretaries indicates that he has plans for important research. 
I am sure that we in the Society for the Lowering of Wasteful 
and Anaesthetic Reading Speeds can best honor him by com- 
batting the forces that got him. 


IV 


A HITHERTO REPRESSED FRAGMENT FROM THE 
JOURNAL OF ARTHUR PETERSLOE 


Sept. 15 


Rhomson and I both sheepish. How to account for our mis- 
reading of Kauffmann’s obvious intent? Two hypotheses: we 
read it too slow, we read it too fast. Neither makes sense. But 
our chagrin more than compensated by sense of discovery— 
what Rhomson insists on calling my discovery. Discovery is, 
perhaps, too grandiose a term for it as yet, but the possibilities 
for further research do seem endless. Am pleased that Rhomson 
should suggest re-dubbing VGRT as PRT, after myself. But I 
must try to be more systematic. 


What happened to me in reading Scientific American yester- 
day has led to a shift in my research program. Instead of trying 
to fight START, which will undoubtedly win anyway (look 
what they have done to me), why not exploit the possibilities 
stemming from the inevitable gap between SRT and chuckle, 
tear, and gland time, especially the latter (PRT)? The acci- 
dental correlation of Chatterley with the Mundugamor, with its 
astonishing effects, suggests the possibility of deliberately cor- 
relating, or programming, one’s reading experiences, so that 
the inevitably lagging affective responses can be made cumula- 
tive. Just as one might read Oedipus, Lear, and Death of a 
Salesman, say, in sequence, with the tears earned by Sophocles 
watering, as it were, the pages of Miller, so one might begin 
with Lysistrata and go on—but wait. Why not correlate reading 


and action? One might.... 
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A Critical Reaction to The 
Nature of Reading Disability 


ALBERT J. HARRIS 


EVERY NOW AND THEN A BOOK comes along which boldly 
challenges the prevailing climate of ideas. In reading, such a 
challenge was posed by Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read a few 
years ago. That book stirred up a great deal of excitement and 
discussion among educators and the public at large. It caused 
the existing research literature on the teaching of beginning 
reading to be re-read with critical care, and made it necessary 
for every person concerned with the teaching of reading to re- 
examine the assumptions on which his recommended procedures 
were based. 


A radically new approach to the understanding and re- 
mediation of reading disabilities is presented in a new book 
by Smith and Carrigan. Before the book appeared in print, 
Dr. Smith had presented brief accounts of the work on which 
the book is based at a number of well-attended conferences 
and conventions. The novelty of the theory and the apparently 
extensive research that had been carried on concerning it 
caused these preliminary reports to be received with respectful 
attention. Many who heard them looked forward to the appear- 
ance of the book, which they hoped would answer many ques- 
tions for which they did not find answers in the necessarily 
brief oral presentations. 


This book was, therefore, eagerly awaited, and its potential 
impact on diagnostic and remedial policies and procedures, if 
the findings should be widely accepted, warrant a most careful 
and analytical review. 


In this paper I shall first attempt to give a very concise 
summary of the contents of the book. I shall then present my 
own evaluative reactions. 


Albert J. Harris is Director of the Educational Clinic and Pro- 
fessor of Education at Queens College in New York City. 
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Descriptive Summary 


Starting with the judgment that the symptoms most char- 
acteristic of severe reading disability are blending deficiency, 
slow rate, and deficient discrimination of sounds and visual 
symbols, a theoretical explanation was worked out in terms 
of a lack of balance between two chemicals which are thought 
to be important in the transmission of nerve impulses across 
synapses in the brain: acetylcholine (ACh), a transmitter sub- 
stance, and cholinesterase (ChE) which inactivates ACh. Too 
much of ACh would, according to the theoretical model, pro- 
duce excessively slow, methodical readers; too much ChE, fast 
inaccurate readers. 


A research project was designed to test this theoretical 
model. A battery of 15 tests was administered to 701 children 
who comprised most of the lowest 20 per cent in reading of 
the children in grades 3 to 9 of the Ann Arbor public schools. 
The tests included Stanford-Binet Vocabulary and Word 
Naming, WISC Mazes, Digit Span and Coding, Knox Cube, 
Thurstone Identical Forms, Street Gestalt Completion, critical 
flicker fusion, Necker Cube alternation, Keystone near-point 
visual acuity and lateral imbalance, Maico hearing acuity, 
Bloomer Auditory Discrimination, SA-S Junior Scales (extro- 
version-introversion and emotional stability), and a spelling 
test. Eighteen scores were obtained from the 15 tests. 


Scores on all tests were converted to T-Scores, with a mean 
of 50 and S.D. of 10, based on the scores of the 701 children by 
6-month intervals. Forty elementary school children, ranking 
in the lowest 10 per cent in reading, were chosen for intensive 
analysis. A “coefficient of profile similarity” was computed for 
each child with each other child. Then a “cluster analysis” 
was carried out, by means of which five groups were identified. 
The five groups ranged in size from 9 children (Group IV) to 
4 children (Group V) and included 32 of the 40 children. 

A clinical (medical) study was then carried out on 41 chil- 
dren, most of whom were in the cluster analysis study. Using a 
variety of measures including height, weight, blood pressure, 
bone age, hemoglobin, protein-bound iodine, etc., an attempt 
was made to see if the physical characteristics of the five groups 
conformed to theoretical expectations. With the exception 
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of a barely significant tendency for Group II to be retarded in 
bone age, the results were largely negative. The expected dif- 
ferences in thyroid functioning were not found. 

The authors next present an analysis of the profiles of the 
five groups in terms of the effects of varying amounts of the 
two chemicals, ACh and ChE. They come to the conclusion 
that two dimensions are necessary, relating both to the abso- 
lute amount of the chemical present and the relative balance 
of the two chemicals. For example, Group I and Group V 
are both considered to be ACh dominant, but Group I is 
moderate in ACh and low in ChE while Group V is high in 
ACh and moderate in ChE. Groups III and IV are both con- 
sidered to be ChE dominant, with Group III average in ChE 
and low in ACh, and Group IV high in ChE and average in 
ACh. ‘Group II is considered to be equally balanced and quite 
low in both chemicals. The rationale for this is too detailed 
for a brief summary to be feasible. 

A factor analysis was performed on the scores of 200 sub- 
jects chosen at random from the original 701, and was carried 
to six factors. The writers consider that only two factors con- 
tained enough high loadings to merit interpretation: Factor I, 
interpreted as a “‘perceptual speed” or ChE dominance factor, 
and Factor II, interpreted as a “performance accuracy” or ACh 
dominance factor. A composite “behavior profile” is also pre- 
sented for each of the five groups. 

In the next chapter, anxiety is considered as an independent 
influence on reading performance, and is said to increase some 
functions such as verbal fluency, while to decrease other func- 
tions such as memory. Anxious subgroups were found in 
Group I and Group V, and anxiety is said to be the differ- 
entiating factor between the uncontrollable children in Group 
III and the other children in Group III. Nothing is said 
about the possible causes of anxiety. 

In Chapter Seven the authors discuss the endocrine control 
of neural transmission. Research in this area is briefly de- 
scribed. The authors comment on “the sparseness and some- 
times conflicting nature of the literature” in this field, and it 
is evident that they are aware of the very speculative nature 
of their hypotheses that the thyroid gland controls ChE and a 
pituitary hormone controls ACh. 
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Chapter Eight presents brief and very sketchy summaries of 
some treatment studies. Multi-vitamin capsules did not pro- 
duce significant differences in either reading test scores or 
psychological test scores. ‘The use of Cytomel was tested with 
experimental and control groups of 20 children each, tutored 
three times a week for five weeks. Reading gains did not differ 
significantly. A tendency for the placid to become more ener- 
getic and for hyperactive children to become calmer, is re- 
ported, and a few favorable changes in psychological test scores 
were found. 


The third study involved an attempt to prescribe medica- 
tion according to group characteristics. Thus Group I chil- 
dren were given Cytomel; those who were anxious were given 
Miltown also. Different medication was given to other groups. 
Thirty-nine tutoring cases were studied, 20 of whom were 
judged to require medication on the basis of previous failure 
to respond to tutoring and extreme test profiles. Medication 
was recommended to the family physicians, who carried it out 
in 14 cases and did not in six cases. After about 12 hours of 
tutoring, those not needing medication had improved in 
reading from grade 2.5 to 3.3; those needing medication but 
not getting it from 1.6 to 1.8; and those receiving the recom- 
mended medication, from 1.6 to 2.8. Five abbreviated case 
studies are then given. 


The authors conclude that their theoretical model satisfies 
the essential requirements for a useful theory. They recognize 
that their theory depends on their data treatment procedures. 
They regret that more data on physical status (blood tests, 
urinalysis, etc.) was not gathered. They recommend that both 
prevention and treatment of severe reading disabilities should 
be considered a physical problem rather than an instructional 
one. Five appendices give the directions for administering and 
scoring the tests used in the study, explain how to compute 
“coefficients of profile similarity,” and give the T-score means 
and variances among the five groups. 


Evaluative Comments 


A book as ambitious as this, which attempts to provide a 
relatively simple theoretical explanation that will account for 
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all the characteristics of all cases of reading disability, deserves 
very careful study and searching critical evaluation. 

1. Over-all plan. The general approach represents a level of 
sophistication in the planning of research on reading disability 
that is ahead of most previous efforts in several respects. ‘Tenta- 
tive hypotheses were formulated; a test battery was assembled 
in terms of relevance for testing these hypotheses; a method 
of scoring was employed which facilitated the finding of sig- 
nificant sub-groups within the total population; additional 
hypotheses were developed to account for results not explain- 
able in terms of the original hypotheses; and a method of 
treatment based upon the hypotheses was tried out with some 


success. 

On the other hand, the original experimental design con- 
tains some grave weaknesses. First of all, the definition of read- 
ing disability used is unsatisfactory, in that no attention was 
paid to general intelligence in the selection of cases. The 
population is therefore contaminated by the inclusion of a 


presumably large number of dull and even mentally defective 
children who would have been excluded by most investigators 
of reading disability. 

A second major defect in the plan is the omission from the 
battery of a number of tests which have been reported to be 
significant in the study of reading disability or in the study 
of neurological functions in children. No test was used which 
involves the copying of visual patterns or the reproduction 
of them from memory. No test of lateral dominance was em- 
ployed. Only one quite limited personality test was used, and 
no attention at all was paid to the possible importance of social 
or economic background, cultural influences, parent-child re- 
lationships, or educational experience. 

It therefore became inevitable that cultural and experential 
factors demonstrated by other research studies to be signifi- 
cant in the causation of reading disability were not found in 
the results of this research; they were dismissed as irrelevant 
in the initial planning, and therefore could not possibly be 
found in the results. The criterion of simplicity is achieved 
in part by the deliberate exclusion of factors which are relevant 
but which wouid introduce complications in which the authors 
are not interested. 
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2. Statistical treatment. Although this is a quite expensive 
hard-covered book, the authors have not bothered to supply 
the reader with a great many details that should be presented 
in a research monograph. In addition to the numerous omis- 
sions of important information, there are unexplained incon- 
sistencies and apparent internal contradictions. 


a. Test norms. The T-score technique used in this study is 
certainly a suitable technique for expressing scores on a variety 
of tests in comparable terms. Several of the tests that were used, 
however, are too crude to justify this kind of scoring, or ob- 
viously do not conform to the normal distribution curve, which 
the T-score technique assumes. The norms given in Appendix 
C are not the ones used in the research study, since the research 
norms were based on six-month intervals and Appendix C is in 
terms of 12-month intervals. On some tests (eg., Digit-Span), 
a difference of one point in raw score makes a difference of 
more than ten points in T-score. The Auditory Discrimination 


Test used had a mean of 28 even for the youngest group, with 
a maximum possible score of only 30; it obviously is so easy as 
to be non-discriminating for this population. Nowhere is there 
any discussion of the effects of test unreliability on the inter- 
pretation of profiles, or any caution concerning the amount 
of variability that might be the result of chance errors of 
measurement. 


The authors assume that the norms for unselected children 
are irrelevant; at no point do they compare the reading dis- 
ability cases, individually or as a group, with the conventional 
norms. The only factors which can emerge, therefore, are those 
on which there are big differences within the reading disability 
population. A trait on which the reading disability population 
all differed markedly from other children but did not differ 
among themselves would not have shown up as significant in 
this study. 


b. Scores of Individuals. The scores of the 701 children mak- 
ing up the original test population are not given, nor are the 
means and standard deviations for the different age groups 
presented. These can be approximated from the norms in 
Appendix C, but they should have been provided in clear 
tabular form. 
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The heart of the study is an analysis of the scores of 40 

children. The reader has every right to expect the authors 
to present the raw scores and T-scores on the 18 measures for 
each of these 40 children. From such data, the reader could 
judge for himself whether or not the “cluster analysis” results 
seem reasonable. Since the medical results are given individ- 
ually for each child, it is strange that the psychological test 
results are presented only in terms of group means and stand- 
ard deviations. 
c. Analytical Techniques. The scores of 40 children were 
analyzed by means of a “cluster analysis” which disclosed five 
clusters or groups. The authors do not describe the “cluster 
analysis” technique nor do they cite any reference in which it 
can be looked up. The careful reader cannot help being very 
suspicious of this procedure, which is the heart of the whole 
theoretical formulation, and yet which is presented in such 
vague and general terms that one can only guess how it may 
have been carried out. 


The factor analysis study which is stated by the authors 
to support the theoretical explanation of the differences among 


the five groups was carried out on 200 retarded readers, selected 
randomly from the original 701. The method used is described 
as an obverse factor analysis, factored and rotated by the vari- 
max procedure. Again the authors do not provide any refer- 
ence in which the specific procedure can be looked up, nor 
do they present the data on the scores of the 200 children. A 
table of factor loadings is given, carried to six factors. ‘They 
state that Factor I is identified as a “cholinesterase dominance” 
or “rapidity” factor, and that Factor II is identified as an 
“acetylcholine dominance” or “performance accuracy” factor. 
In the discussion, flicker fusion is said to be associated with 
a high concentration of cholinesterase (see pp. 44, 47). In the 
factor analysis, however, flicker fusion has a loading of only 
.01 on Factor I and only .02 on Factor II, while it has a loading 
of .57 on Factor VI which is not even discussed. This is char- 
acteristic of many unexplained inconsistencies and discrep- 
ancies. 

In Appendix E, each of the five groups is compared with 
each other group to show that the groups are significantly dif- 
ferent on certain of the tests. Since the groups were set up 
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originally on the basis of these differences, it does not prove 
anything to show that there are significant differences. It 
certainly does not show that these are the best groupings or 
the only groupings which could have been selected to fit 
the data. 


As a matter of fact, even the limited information given sug- 
gests major defects in the grouping system. Group I, for 
example, was consistently low in everything except auditory dis- 
crimination, eye muscle balance, hearing acuity, and person- 
ality traits. On page 89 it is casually mentioned that their 
mean IQ according to a group test was 82. To this reviewer it 
seems probable that few if any of the children in this group 
are really cases of reading disability, but rather most are just 
intellectually slow children. The authors do not at any point, 
however, consider low intelligence as an explanatory factor for 
this group. It takes very careful reading to discover that 
Group III contained two children who had been medically 
diagnosed as brain-injured (page 54) and that Group V in- 
cluded some children (number not mentioned) who had 
severe hearing losses (footnote, p. 58). When one recognizes 
that there were only six children in Group III and four chil- 
dren in Group V, the validity of the groupings certainly seems 
open to question. 


d. Fluidity of Groups. On page 36 the groups are listed as 
having the following numbers of children: I, 6; II, 7; LI, 6; 
‘IV, 9; V, 4; total 32, with no mention of the other eight chil- 
dren in the group of 40. On page 37, it is stated that the 
parents of two of the 40 children declined to cooperate in the 
clinical (medical) study, and two others were substituted. In 
the tabular presentation of medical data on pages 40-41, the 
numbers are given as follows: I, 8; II, 7; ILI, 6; IV, 6; V, 4. 
There are also three classified as IV-I, two I-II, two II-III, and 
three III-V, for a total of 41 (not 40). The discrepancies are 
obvious, astonishing, and unexplained. In the attempt to find 
significant medical differences among the groups, the only 
group that is reported as significantly different from all of the 
other groups is Group II, with a barely significant difference 
in bone age, and to produce this apparent significance the 
four children in “transition groups” were included. Appar- 
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ently when the transition cases helped to establish a difference 
they were included and when they did not they were excluded. 


In the treatment studies, the groups are even more vague. 
In the vitamin study, 40 children were used, all but three of 
whom had participated in the “clinical” study. ‘This is not the 
same as the original 40 children from which the groupings 
were derived, but the medical project group which, as pointed 
out above, differed from the original group in unexplained 
ways. In the Cytomel study, 40 children were used, “about 
half of them from the original clinical group.” In the multiple 
treatment study, the authors do not even mention whether 
any of the 39 children were in the original study. In none 
of the treatment studies can one find a tabulation of results 
for individual children, or any indication of how many were 
classified in each of the five groups, or whether the experi- 
mental and control groups were equated in any way, or how 
much previous remedial help any of them had received before 
the beginning of the particular study. 


3. Remedial Procedure. In remedial reading, most authorities 


agree that there is no one method which is equally appropriate 
for all cases. ‘Teachers are encouraged to study individual needs 
and to select instructional procedures accordingly. Not so in 
these studies. Apparently ‘tthe Fernald “hand-kinesthetic”’ 
method was used with all children. This inflexibility of method 
does violence to the concept of meeting the needs of the in- 
dividual, educationally and emotionally. 


The limited time schedules are also revealing. In the vita- 
min experiment each child received one ninety-minute tutoring 
session a week for ten weeks. In the Cytomel study, the chil- 
dren were tutored three times a week for five weeks. In the 
multiple treatment study, “in most cases, tutoring was spread 
over six weeks, with two or three one-hour meetings per week.” 
The average number of hours of tutoring in that study was 
about 12. The tutoring seems all to have been done by gradu- 
ate students who were previously unskilled in the use of the 
Fernald method. One cannot help wondering about the under- 
standing of good remedial teaching on the part of those setting 
up experimental remedial programs that were apparently so 
limited in flexibility, duration, and quality of teaching. 
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4. Inferential Reasoning. Throughout the book one finds a 
quite naive use of inferential reasoning. The authors seem to 
assume that if a plausible or possible connection can be made 
between a research finding and a hypothesis, the finding neces- 
sarily supports the hypothesis. ‘Thus one looks in vain for any 
recognition of the possibility that the same research finding 
might fit an alternative hypothesis just as well or possibly 
even better. 

One example of this is the failure to recognize general 
intelligence as one of the factors involved in many of the com- 
parisons they make throughout the study. As pointed out above, 
many of the subjects they used do not belong in a reading dis- 
ability population at all according to the criteria usually em- 
ployed for selecting such a population. The fact that Group 
I is below Group IV is analyzed separately for each test without 
attention to the general inferiority of Group I. 

Another example is the assumption that if medication pre- 
scribed on the basis of certain assumptions turns out to have 
beneficial effects, the assumptions on which it was prescribed 
are supported. Most of the medications they employed can 
be classified as stimulants, sedatives, or tranquilizers. Such 
medication could have been prescribed by a physician on the 
basis of the observable behavior of the children, without any 
reference to hypotheses concerning the chemicals controlling 
synaptic conductance in the brain. This reviewer does not 
quarrel at all with the idea that a tranquilizer might help a 
tense, anxious child to learn, or that a sedative might be 
helpful with an extremely over-active child. Such a result 
would not in any way demonstrate the correctness of a hypo- 
thetical explanation of why the child is anxious or hyperactive. 
Thus, granting that the multiple treatment study seems to 
have produced favorable results, it does not seem to this re- 
viewer to prove anything concerning the underlying theory. 

Near the beginning of the book, the authors recognize that 
acetylcholine is only one of the more likely transmitter sub- 
stances in the nervous system, and that therefore their con- 
ception of the balance between ACh and cholinesterase is only 
one of several alternative possible explanations of nervous con- 
duction, but very soon qualifications drop out and theorizing 
proceeds as though this is a scientifically established fact. Only 
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in the very concluding paragraphs do we find again a clear 
recognition of the fact that the biochemical assumptions to 
which they have tried to tie their psychological and remedial 
results are still in the realm of scientific controversy. 

When data do not fit the theoretical explanations, there is 
a tendency to explain the discrepancy away rather than to face 
it squarely. A prime example of this took place in the medical 
study. The authors had anticipated that major differences in 
thyroid functioning would show up between the groups. 
Neither of the tests used (protein-bound iodine and inorganic 
iodine) showed any significant group differences, nor did any 
of the children fall outside of normal limits in thyroid func- 
tioning. The authors state on page 43 that thyroid production 
in this population is essentially normal. On page 69, however, 
they state that ‘“‘a sizeable number showed evidence of mild 
hypo-thyroidism,” a statement for which no factual evidence 
was given earlier. ‘They then go on to state that Group I might 
be characterized by “metabolic insufficiency, a problem caused 
by faulty utilization of a normally sufficient amount of thyroid 
hormones with a resulting depressed metabolism.” While this 
cannot be disproved from their data, neither can it be sub- 
stantiated. Similar reasoning could be used to explain away 
almost any negative finding. 

There is one other fundamental weakness in reasoning 
present throughout this study, which is roughly to the effect 
that if we ignore the possible presence of certain causal factors 
in our data collection, the failure of these factors to show up 
in our research study indicates that they are not important. 
Thus cultural, educational, and emotional causations do not 
appear in the results because no provision was made to collect 
data concerning them. The authors put on a pair of blinders 
at the beginning of their study and at the end they are com- 
pletely unaware of the limited vision that they have been able 
to achieve. In discussing kinds of data that they did not collect 
but would like to have had available, they do not even mention 
cultural, educational, or emotional areas of investigation. In 
this way they disclose a bias which colors the entire approach 
from the initial planning to the final summary. 

In conclusion, I admire the boldness, the ambition, and 
some of the techniques used in this series of research studies. 
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I believe that there were inherent faults in the original con- 
ception of the study, and that these faults produced major 
defects in the conduct and reporting of the study. I wish that 
the authors had been more generous in providing the data 
which would be needed for an independent analysis of the 
results. I hope that the actual procedure followed in the 
research involved greater concern for accuracy and precision 
than is evident in the writing of the report. I find weaknesses 
in the logical rigor of the reasoning followed in arriving at 
conclusions. I therefore do not believe that the major hypoth- 
eses have been adequately supported. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the Smith-Carrigan approach 
will prove a valuable step forward, because it will stimulate 
others engaging in research on reading disability to explore 
new kinds of research design and to venture into previously 
unexplored territory. Interest will continue in both neuro- 
physiological aspects of reading disability and in the use of 
drugs as adjuncts to remedial teaching. 

References 


1 Donald E. P. Smith and Patricia M. Carrigan, The Nature of Reading 
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On the Nature of the Harris Critique of 


The Nature of Reading Disability 
DONALD E. P. SMITH and PATRICIA M. CARRIGAN 


EVERY NOW AND THEN a book comes along which requires of 
its reviewer sophistication in statistics, experimental design, 
and the use of experimental evidence. Judging solely from the 
reviewer's comments, The Nature of Reading Disability may 
be one of those books. It challenges a major bias of reading 
clinicians by using a design and methodology new to this disci- 
pline. The end product of such an approach is neither a f-test 
nor a correlation coefficient, but rather a theoretical model— 
this is, a new way of looking at the phenomenon in question. 
The reviewer is understandably confused and incensed when he 


Donald E. P. Smith is the Chief and Patricia M. Carrigan ts a 
staff member of the Reading Improvement Services at the 
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applies his conventional methodological yardstick to the present 
study, only to find that it yields pounds instead of inches. 

In brief, the study asks whether many of the alleged “causes” 
of reading problems may not, in turn, all be “caused” by 
some as-yet-unidentified underlying condition. Low intelli- 
gence, tension, and hyperactivity are all related to reading dis- 
ability—that is, significant correlations between these conditions 
and reading disability have been reported. Unfortunately, the 
error is still sometimes made of assuming that correlation is 
synonymous with causation—that a relationship between two 
variables, such as reading disability and low intelligence, means 
that one causes the other. Not so; as any good elementary text 
makes clear, two variables may be correlated solely by virtue 
of their independent relationships to some underlying factor 
or factors. Thus, low scores on intelligence tests and low scores 
on reading tests may be related simply because both are mani- 
festations of the same underlying processes. Many of the points 
made by the reviewer suggest that he is at variance with statis- 
tical theory on this matter; he would have us distort our sample 
by eliminating a variety of subgroups in which such alleged 
“causes” can be demonstrated. What he apparently fails to 
understand is that in so doing, we would eliminate from con- 
sideration potentially fruitful paths to the discovery of impor- 
tant underlying conditions. He admires the “level of sophisti- 
cation” of the study but is unwilling to accept the results when 
the population includes disabled readers who, in his opinion, 

. would have been excluded by most investigators.” 

An entrenched bias such as that demonstrated above may 
be the reason for what looks like selective reading of the text. 
Since the reviewer complains that “. . . no attention was paid 
to general intelligence in the selection of cases,” he must have 
failed to comprehend pages 6, 7, and 14, which are devoted to 
the foregoing problem. 

Other issues raised by the reviewer may be grouped under 
the topics, design of the study, statistical treatment of the data, 
and inferential reasoning. 


Design 


The usual research design allows a comparison of a remedial 
population with normal readers on certain variables. Our pro- 
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cedure, which the reviewer first applauds and then deplores, 
is to derive subgroups, or “syndromes,” from the total remedial 
population. The results are, of course, different from those 
found with a cross-group comparison. Instead of finding a small 
difference, on the average, between normal readers and poor 
readers in one or two subtests of intelligence or perception, we 
find large differences between syndromes in many facets of both 
intelligence and perception, some favoring one group and some 
favoring others. Such differences are also reflected in the read- 
ing behaviors characteristic of each group. Thus, one group 
may be high in perceptual speed but low in accuracy; another 
may be low in speed but high in accuracy. Lumped together, 
the disabled readers are about average in both speed and ac- 
curacy, and little different from normal readers. Failure to 
isolate the syndromes has led other investigators to conclude 
that such measures are of little diagnostic value, whereas they 
are extremely useful when treated in this way. Yet the reviewer 
complains that we have not compared the total remedial group 
to normal readers and, in his complaint, seems to have missed 
the whole point of the design. 


Statistical Treatment 

The statistical operations reported appear to be unfamiliar 
to the reviewer. 

1. He points out that some of the tests “obviously do not 
conform to the normal distribution curve, which the T-score 
technique assumes.” Both the text and the footnote reference 
to a standard statistical text (pp. 33-34) describe the procedure 
for normalizing a skewed distribution. 

2. As explained in the text (p. 33), norms at 6-month inter- 
vals were used in the data analysis in order to allow small age 
increments in conceptual tasks to appear in the results. Indi- 
vidual diagnosis, on the other hand, requires a more stable 
normative population—also as explained in the text. 

3. The Auditory Discrimination Test, objected to because. 
it is non-discriminating, was included to obtain exactly that in- 
formation (p. 28). Since the test does not differentiate the sub- 
groups, it was eliminated from the diagnostic battery, as ex- 
plained in the text (p. 136). 

4. The reviewer wishes that the several thousand test scores 
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accumulated were included or, at least, that those of the lowest 
10% were included. We have followed the customary practice 
of presenting data in a briefer, more meaningful form—in this 
case, as means and variances. 

5. The reviewer objects to the demonstration in Appendix 
E that the subgroups are actually different on specified tests of 
the battery; he points out that the table “doesn’t prove any- 
thing.” Actually, the table demonstrates that the groups are 
different, and presents data which a careful reader ought to 
insist upon (see also footnote 1, p. 45). 

6. Reference is made to the disappearing significance of 
flicker fusion after rotation of our factor matrix. Such a result 
will not be surprising to one familiar with factor rotation. 

7. Under the title, Fluidity of Groups, the reviewer points 
out an “astonishing” clerical error. Such an error is unforgiv- 
able, of course, especially since it influences certain of the sig- 
nificance levels in Appendix E. 

8. The reviewer implies sinister treatment of the data on 
bone-age differential, in order to “establish a difference.” As 
Professor Harris must be aware, this is a most serious allegation. 
Only ignorance of the nature of theory construction and studied 
avoidance of the data (pp. 40-41) could have allowed such a 
conclusion. First, the statistical test of a bone-age differential 
exemplifies evaluative research. All the children in Group II, 
including the transition cases, must be compared with all the 
cases in the other groups, whether or not such inclusion influ- 
ences the significance level. Even though the transition cases 
tend to obfuscate differences, the conservative test which we 
used is appropriate at this juncture. The fact that inclusion of 
the transition cases has the effect of reducing t—rather than in- 
flating it (as he implies)—is immediately apparent from a cur- 
sory glance at the data on page 41. The reviewer’s other distor- 
tions of the sense of the material on significance of physical 
differences between groups are simply inexcusable. 

And why in the theory construction stage were only thirty- 
two of the forty cases used? The answer to this question reveals 
an important difference between simple correlational research 
and research aimed at theory construction. The study was de- 
signed to make sense out of certain data, gathered in such a way 
that it would have maximum opportunity to be sensible, (7.e., 
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it was gathered without a causation bias). We attempted to find 
the order, if any, implicit in the data. To accentuate that order 
—to make it visible—we considered only the best (most ex- 
treme) representatives of each subgroup. Our sole aim was the 
discovery of order; under these circumstances, treatment of the 
data in such a way as to accentuate differences is both permis- 
sible and necessary. 


Inferential Reasoning 


Let us look, finally, at the charge of “naive use of inferen- 
tial reasoning.” After inducing the model, one takes a second 
look at the data, and asks whether the data make sense viewed 
in this new way. When the bulk of the data fits (as, of course, 
it must, since the model is derived from the data), one casts 
about for external data to check against the model. Isolated 
contrary findings are not sufficient to invalidate the model out 
of hand. The burden of proof now lies with those apparently 
contrary findings. Thus, a normal distribution of PBI’s (a 
measure of thyroid output) is a contrary finding if—and only if— 
the PBI is a measure of metabolism (thyroid utilization), as is 
the BMR. Reference to the medical literature indicates that, 
contrary to common belief, the two measures are not highly 
correlated. One does not “explain away” contrary findings, as 
has been charged. If they cannot be accounted for, the model 
must be modified. 


Such modification took place. Three dimensions were re- 
quired in order to handle contrary findings; perhaps in the 
future, more may be added. Such is the purpose of a theory— 
a conceptual short-hand for handling complex data, providing 
a higher level of thinking to direct one’s vision. The theory 
may be modified or discarded any time it ceases to be useful. 


Nearly everything discussed in this reaction to Professor 
Harris’ critique is also discussed in the book. Perhaps a second 
reading will provide the answers he seeks. Sometimes, however, 
one’s way of looking at a problem is a major deterrent to an 
objective appraisal of a different point of view. The “blinders” 
which the reviewer mentions may, in this case, be yesterday’s 
ideas. 


Social-Cultural Influences and Reading 


ALBERT J. MAZURKIEWICZ 


RESEARCH AIMED AT OBTAINING DATA applicable to the diag- 
nosis of reading problems thus far has been largely unsuccessful 
in providing a basis for distinguishing between the student who 
is a retarded reader and the one who is thought to be an 
achieving reader. Since we have discovered that boys out- 
number girls by a four-to-one ratio in the retarded reading 
population, much of this research has been concentrated on 
boys of varying ages. The fact that this ratio exists has inter- 
ested many researchers and reading authorities, and possible 
causes for the ratio have been delimited. Among the causes 
usually given are that 

1. boys are slower in maturing than girls, 

2. boys probably had not reached the “readiness” stage 

when reading was introduced, 

the curriculum was not adjusted to fit differences in chil- 

dren’s needs when a lack of readiness was discovered. 
These three causes seem largely dependent on each other and 
do not by any means account for the boys who are retarded in 
reading and who come from school situations that do recognize 
individual differences and teach accordingly. The cause or 
causes for the larger number of boys than girls in the retarded 
reading population, then, still seems somewhat of an enigma. 

The study reported in this article attempted to understand 
this enigma by investigating some social-cultural conditioning 
factors as possible contributing factors to the retardation in 
reading found in boys since it was believed that degree of 
achievement in reading might be related to attitudes developed 
by social or cultural environments. 

In a publication called Teen-Agers,! the authors included 
a cartoon-type presentation to show stereotyped views of what 
“real boys” and “girls” are thought to be like. They indicate 
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that boys according to this stereotype are good athletes; never 
show emotions; scorn such activities as music, art, and reading; 
and are tall, strong, and forceful. The inclusion of reading as 
a scorned activity has implications for specialists, teachers, and 
administrators concerning the immensity of the task of devel- 
oping effective readers if the stereotype appears to exert any 
degree of influence on the thinking or activities of boys. That 
it exerts some influence in the general American population 
appears difficult to question, but the degree of that influence 
would need investigation. 


A cartoon from one of the popular magazines is suggestive 
of the stereotype given above. This cartoon shows a boy of 
about nine sitting in an easy chair with an opened book on his 
lap in which he had evidently been engrossed. The boy’s 
father stands beside him carrying a wealth of baseball equip- 
ment and has apparently asked his son to go outside to play 
baseball and has been turned down. The tenor of his remarks 
permits this inference since he is quoted as saying, “What do 
you mean you wanta read your book instead? Are you sick or 
something?” 


The national cultural emphasis on developing positive atti- 
tudes toward and abilities in various sports to the detriment 
of developing positive attitudes toward and abilities in reading 
is suggested in this cartoon and, as such, added to the wealth 
of such bits of information collected at various times. One 
further bit, the comment of a college freshman, that ‘maybe 
the reason boys don’t read as well as girls is because reading 
is for girls,” prompted the author to establish this study by 
constructing an attitude inventory to test out the hypothesis 
that men generally view reading as a feminine activity. 


Preliminary Investigation 


The results of a poll of university faculty to determine how 
they would classify such activities as sewing, mountain climb- 
ing, hiking, swimming, cooking, baseball, whittling, football, 
reading, playing with dolls, tennis, golf, etc., when asked to 
classify them as masculine and/or feminine activities indicated 
some ambivalent feeling toward some of the sports activities 


but no equivocal attitudes toward reading. Faculty classifica- 
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tions were uniformly feminine for reading as an activity. The 
open choice of classifying such activities as masculine or fem- 
inine or both equally was thought desirable in this initial poll 
to permit as true a picture as possible to develop. Although no 
ambivalent feelings toward reading as an activity were shown in 
this one group of thirty males, an avoidance of the Aristotelian 
either-or forced choice was thought desirable, and the attitude 
inventory was revised to include directions which permitted 
activities to be classified as mostly feminine or mostly mascu- 
line, thus implying that the degree of participation in these 
activities could be rated on a continuum. 

This version of the inventory was tested by including it in 
a battery of tests used for diagnosis of college-bound boys and 
girls enrolled in a summer course of developmental reading at 
the university. Again, the results of this poll of seventy-five 
students showed ambivalent feelings toward several sports ac- 
tivities but (despite enrollment in a reading program) no such 
feelings concerning reading. Responses of boys and girls in 
this population were uniformly “Mostly Feminine.” 

After the partial establishment of the validity of the hy- 
pothesis that males generally view reading as a feminine or 
mostly feminine activity, an attempt was made to determine 
the relationship of a father’s attitude toward reading in terms 
of his classification of the activity as being mostly masculine 
or feminine with that of his son as indicated by the responses 
of both persons on the M-F Attitude Activity Inventory. Addi- 
tional data included in this study would lead to establishing the 
relationship of the son’s attitude toward reading and his read- 
ing ability as measured by a standard test. 

Specific purposes of this study were to gain data on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. ‘To what extent do fathers and sons vary in their classi- 
fication of reading as a mostly masculine or mostly fem- 
inine activity, and what is the relationship between these 
attitudes as expressed in their classifications? 


To what extent is the son’s attitude toward reading 
related to his reading ability as measured by his achieve- 
ment on a standardized test as well as his achievement 
above or below the median of his reading group? 
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3. To what extent is a student’s curriculum choice related 
to his attitude towards reading as measured by his 
classification? 

What relationship exists between fathers’ and sons’ atti- 
tudes when they are examined on the basis of whether 
the son is in the academic or vocational curriculum? 


To obtain data to satisfy the purposes set for this study, the 
final version of the inventory, given below, was then admin- 
istered to 374 eleventh-grade male students of the Liberty 
High School in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, concomitantly with 
a test of mental maturity and a reading test (Otis Quick Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Test; California Reading /Test—Advanced, 
Gates 9 to 14, Form AA3). No direct information on the 
purposes of the testing was given. 

Parents were asked to cooperate in a/ hamatiy to determine 


INVENTORY 


Name ~—_ 

Sex Age 

Occupation 

Schooling Completed: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12. Col- 
lege 1, 2, 3, 
4, 54 


Both men and women participate in each of the activities below. How- 
ever, some of the activities are associated more with men than with women. 
This is a sampling of your ideas about which activities are associated with 
men or women. 

Classify the activities below by marking M or F before each activity 
using the following code, M equals Mostly Masculine Activities; F equals 
Mostly Feminine Activities. Example: sewing, mountain climbing. Sew- 
ing would be placed under Mostly Feminine Activities while mountain 
climbing would be placed under Mostly Masculine Activities. Sewing has 
an F in front of it; mountain climbing would have an M in front of it. 











Activities 
Sewing Checking Looks in a Mirror 
Mountain Climbing Conscious about Clothes 
Hiking Woodworking 
Swimming Carving 
Cooking Painting 
Baseball Singing 
Whittling Dancing 
Football Diving 
Reading Writing 
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Model Boats Soccer 

Playing with Dolls Hockey 

Model Railroads Climbing Trees 
Playing Nurse Gymnastics 
Tennis Body Building 
Golf Playing Bridge 
Checkers Playing Pinochle 
Chess Playing Poker 
Playing House Playing Pool 
Housecleaning Bowling 
Studying Sculpturing 


Jumping Rope : 
some information about the activities of students which might 
be useful in guidance activities. Students were given the tests 
with a similar preliminary statement, emphasizing in their case 
the continuous diagnostic testing normally done by the school. 
The final population for the study was selected on the basis of 
the following criteria: in all-male eleventh-grade urban popu- 
lation, having a minimum age of sixteen years, and being un- 
controlled either in intelligence or reading grade placement. 
Only students on whom complete test results were available 
were to be used in the study. These results were to include an 
M-F Attitude Inventory completed by the students’ fathers 
since it was thought that the attitude of a boy might be a 
reflection of his father’s attitude if such cultural information as 
was reported earlier had any meaning. 

Before the administration of the tests to the students, each 
male parent received an M-F Attitude Activity Inventory and 
was asked to complete and return it to the school without dis- 
cussing its contents or his responses with his son. 

The total population was reduced to 157 students on the 
basis of complete results on all tests given and completed inven- 
tories of the students’ fathers. A chi-square test of normality 
of the distribution of the student population indicated 
that it approximated a normal distribution of intelligence 
(x* — 14.2545 p > .05). 

TABLE I 
Summary Data on Final Population 














M S.D. . R. 
Age (Months) 198.10+.41 5.17 192-224 
Intelligence Quotient 106.17+.87 10.90 78-131 
Reading Grade Placement 11.96.15 1.89 7.6- 16.2 
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Results and Conclusions 
PROBLEM I. THE EXTENT TO WHICH FATHERS 
AND SONS VARY IN THEIR CLASSIFICATION OF 
READING AS A MOSTLY MASCULINE OR FEMININE 
ACTIVITY AND THE STRENGTH OF THE RELA- 
TIONSHIP. 

Table II indicates the percentages of the fathers and sons 
who classified reading as mostly masculine or mostly feminine. 

TABLE II 


Numbers and Percentages of Fathers and Sons Who Thought Reading 
To Be a Mostly Masculine or Mostly Feminine Activity 


Academic Vocational Total 











Classification No. % No. % No. % 
Mostly Masculine 22 20.6 8 16.0 30 19.1 
Sons 
Mostly Feminine 85 79.4 42 84.0 127 80.9 
Total 100 «6100.0 50 100.0 157 100.0 
Mostly Masculine 28 26.2 16 $2.0 44 28.0 
} Fathers 
Mostly Feminine 79 73.8 34 68.0 113 72.0 


Total 107 100.0 50 100.0 157 100.0 


A small variance is noted in the father 
on the masculinity or femininity of reading when analyzed ac- 
cording to the son’s curriculum placement, academic or voca- 
tional. A greater number of sons classify reading as a mostly 
; feminine activity than do their fathers. However, the large 
majority of both sons and fathers indicate they believe reading” 
is a mostly feminine activity. 





and son responses 


The significance of the differences in the data was examined 
using the ¢ test of significance of differences between percent- 
' ages with results indicated in the following tables. 

The variances as expected with such large differences be- 
tween the masculine and feminine classification of either sons 
or fathers are highly significant, while the small variance noted 
in the son’s classifications when analyzed according to his cur- 
riculum placement is insignificant. However, the small vari- 
ance noted in the father’s and son’s classifications of reading as 
mostly masculine or feminine, regardless of the son’s curricu- 
lum placement, approaches significance between the ten and 
five percent levels of confidence. 
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TABLE III 


Results of ¢ Tests of Significance on Responses of Boys Registered as Being 
in the Academic or Vocational Curriculum and Their Classification 
of Reading as Being Mostly Masculine or Feminine 








MM* MF* t 


Academic No. = 107 20.6 79.4 10.633 
Vocational No.= 50 16.0 84.0 9.277 
t .709 -709 








* For convenience in presenting data in tables mostly masculine is abbre- 
viated to MM and mostly feminine to MF. 





TABLE IV 


Results of ¢ Tests of Significance on Responses of Fathers and Their Sons 
Who Were Registered in Either the Academic or Vocational 
Curriculum, and Their Classification of Reading as 
Being Highly Masculine or Feminine 








MM* MF* t 


Sons No. = 157 19.1 80.9 13.919 
Fathers No. = 157 28.0 72.0 8.679 
t 1.870 1.870 





The relationship between the father’s attitude indicated 
in his classification of reading as mostly masculine or feminine 
and his son’s attitude was found to be .20 using the phi coefh- 
cient based on a chi square test of the significance of the rela- 
tionship. An estimate of the Pearson r from the Phi Coefficient 
yielded a correlation of .31 and as such indicates that there is 
a definite but low relationship between the father’s attitude 
toward reading and his son’s attitude. As such, slightly less 
than ten percent of the son’s attitude might be attributed to 
his father’s holding a similar attitude. 

PROBLEM II. THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE SON'S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD READING IS RELATED TO 
HIS READING ABILITY. 


A biserial coefficient applied to the results the students 
achieved in terms of reading grade placement as measured by 
the California Reading Test and his responses from the M-F 
Attitude Inventory yielded a correlation of .23 + .11. A rela- 
tionship of .16 was found using as estimate of the Pearson r 
based on the Phi Coefficient of .10 which resulted from a chi 
square test of the significance of the relationship between a 
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boy’s M-F attitude response toward reading and his achieving 
above or below the median of his group as measured by a 
standardized test of reading. Table V shows the mean reading 
abilities of the group found by their classification of reading 
as masculine or feminine. 


TABLE V 
Numbers, Percentages, and the Means of the Boys’ Responses as to Their 
Classification of Reading as Being a Masculine or Feminine 
Activity, and Their Reading Grade Placement Scores 








Response Number Percentage Mean 





Masculine 30 19 12.57 
Feminine 127 81 11.81 
Total 157 100 11.96 








Although the difference between the means is small, it would 
appear that boys who classify reading as feminine tend to be 
slightly less able in reading than those who classify reading as 
masculine. If the difference were significantly greater we 
might assume that a boy’s lack of proficiency in reading may, 
in the “sour grapes” tradition, be influencing his classification 
of reading as feminine. However, the data do not suggest 
that much of the “sour grapes’”’ view is reflected in the students’ 
classification. 

Table VI indicates the percentages of students who classified 
reading as masculine or feminine when analyzed according to 
groups formed by the students’ positions above or below the 
median reading ability of the total population. 


TABLE VI 
Numbers and Percentages of the Masculine and Feminine Responses of 
Boys Achieving Above and Below the Median of Their Reading Group 








M M-F Number Percentage 


Above MM 18 23.0 
Median MF 60 77.0 
= 78 100.0 


Below MM 12 15.4 
Median MF 66 84.6 
T 78 100.0 














We again see the tendency toward more feminine responses 
from boys who fall below the median of the reading group and 
again have a suggestion that the degree of reading ability a boy 
has influences his response of femininity to some degree. How- 
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ever, the difference between the responses of femininity or mas- 
culinity between boys above and below the median is not sig- 
nificant at the five percent level of confidence and it appears 
possible to reject this hypothesis. 


The relationships noted above indicate definite but small 
relationships between a boy’s attitude toward reading and 
his reading ability or his status in reading above or below 
the median of the group. It would appear that 2 to 5% ofa 
boy’s reading achievement might be attributed to his attitude 
towards the masculinity or femininity of the reading task. 


PROBLEM Ill. THE EXTENT TO WHICH A STU- 
DENT’S CURRICULUM CHOICE IS RELATED TO HIS 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS READING AS MEASURED BY 
HIS CLASSIFICATION ON THE INVENTORY. 

The relationship as found, .08, was an estimate of the 
Pearson r based on a Phi Coefficient and as such indicates a 
negligible relationship between academic or vocational cur- 
riculum placement and the student’s classification of reading 
as masculine or feminine. 


PROBLEM IV. WHAT RELATIONSHIP EXISTS BE- 
TWEEN THE FATHER’S AND SON’S ATTITUDES 
WHEN THEY ARE EXAMINED ON THE BASIS OF 
WHETHER THE SON IS IN THE ACADEMIC OR 
VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM? 

To determine this relationship, boys were grouped accord- 
ing to their placement in the academic or vocational curricu- 
lum and matched with their fathers. The classifications of 
reading which each group of boys gave were then tested for 
significance against the fathers’ classifications. 

The estimate of the Pearson r relationship of the classifi- 
cation in the case of the academic boys and their fathers yielded 
a correlation of .27. The Pearson r estimate in the case of the 
vocational boys and their fathers yielded a value of .46. 

In the case of the academic student, the amount to which 
a father’s attitude contributes to the formation of the boy’s 
attitude is small, only about seven percent. In the case of the 
vocational student, some twenty-one percent of his attitude 


appears to be related to his father’s attitude. 
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Summary 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the relation- 
ship between a son’s attitude toward reading in terms of its 
being a mostly masculine or mostly feminine activity and his 
reading abilities as well as to determine the degree a boy's 
attitude toward reading is related to his father’s attitude. The 
results of the investigation indicated that in the population 
studied members of the male sex generally view reading as a 
mostly feminine activity and that this attitude seemingly exerts 
some influence on a boy’s reading ability. The boy’s attitude 
in turn is to a varying extent related to his father’s attitude 
and shows greatest relationship when a boy is in the vocational 
curriculum. The hypothesis that achievement in reading is to 
some extent a reflection of some social-cultural influences ap- 
pears to have been substantiated. How much of an influence 
is exerted on a boy’s response by the general stereotype view 
that reading is not something a “real boy” does, whether some 
unknown factors which boys and their fathers hold in common 
are responsible for the relationships shown, how much of an 
influence a mother’s attitude has on her son’s attitude, and 
how much the combined influences of mothers’ and fathers’ 
attitudes are related to a boy’s attitude, still remain unknown 
factors. 


1 Scott, Foresman and Company, 1955, Chicago, p. 94. 
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MATURE READING AND THINKING, by Keith E. Case and George 
T. Vardaman. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company, 
1960. 250 pp. 

Doctors Case and Vardaman indicate that this book has been written 
largely as a self-teaching guide for individual and group reading improve- 
ment. It is stated in the Preface, however, that they “ do not 
feel that the kind of reading advocated here is ever likely to become popu- 
lar. The disciplines involved are by no means easy, and growth toward 
maturity in reading and thinking is a life-time undertaking.” 

The book contains seven chapters and a series of excellent reading 
selections. The chapter headings are Chapter I “Introduction”; Chapter 
II “Reading and Thinking”; Chapter III “Modes of Thinking”; Chapter 
IV “Understanding Yourself As A Thinking Reader”; Chapter V “ ‘Sizing 
Up’ The Reading Task”; Chapter VI “Planning The Reading Attack”; 
Chapter VII “Making The Reading Attack.” In addition, the authors in- 
clude materials and devices which they consider important for a program 
of self-improvement in reading and thinking. These aids consist of a 
Pre-Test, Post-Test, Personal Reading Survey, Reading Plan Sheet, Work 
Sheet for Analysis, Personal Progress Chart, and Speed-Eze Rate Com- 
puter, which are presented and explained to help the reader apply his 
reading skill to “Selections for Analysis,” “Selections For General Read- 
ing,” and “Selections for Acceleration.” 


This book has been prepared for superior readers, since eye-movement 
studies show that more than half the population could not use the book 
very successfully because of a deficiency in the mechanical skill of reading 
(the Fundamental Reading Skill). The authors assume that the readers 
of the book are already mechanically efficient and that these readers are 
going to apply their interpretative skills and engage in the basic modes 
of thinking most commonly used in reading, namely, “. . . observation and 
description, induction and generalization, deduction, causal reasoning, 
theory, judgment, prediction.” 


On page 2 the authors make it clear that they assume “. . . that 
reading is an active, intelligent process, in which the reader controls 
what is going on with conscious awareness of what he is doing.” How- 
ever, on page 8, we find the fact stated that “Very few adults are con- 
scious of their actual process of reading or can exercise any degree of 
deliberate control over it.” The authors then state on page 80 that, 
“Mature readers are flexible in their reading attack. ... The well-trained 
reader has a capacity for almost infinite adjustment in his rate.” 


In studying the “gross scale” of reading rates on page 82, one secures 
the impression that the authors believe that readers will be able to vary 
their rates on the various reading selections from 100 to 5,000 words per 
minute, in spite of the fact that the mechanical part of the reading act 
is largely involuntary. A reader cannot voluntarily increase his speed to 
any appreciable degree and still maintain adequate comprehension. The 
authors consider 400 to 600 words per minute to be a “moderate rate of 
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reading” and 700 to 900 to be “rapid.” Thousands of eye-emovement pho- 
tographs, made over a period of many years, however, show that the aver- 
age college student (if he has been in the upper half of the average high 
school graduating class) reads from 280 to 340 words per minute. He per- 
ceives and organizes less than two words at each eye stop. It should be 
noted also, that the majority of college professors read fewer than 500 
words per minute. 


For rapid reading the authors suggest “Skip, Skim, and Scan Tech- 
niques.” They state that the “Overall rate adjustment should be based on 
your reading plan, your reading purpose, and the nature and difficulty of 
the material.” 


The reviewer has attempted to evaluate this book according to the 
directions (given to readers by the authors on page 40) for evaluating a 
writer. “First, is the writer competent to discuss the particular subject? 
Does he have a background, a degree of professional competence and 
sufficient technical information to handle it adequately?” It is true that 
a number of the suggestions made to the reader are very good and would 
be of assistance to anyone wishing to improve his reading efficiency. The 
reviewer is of the opinion, however, that if the authors had had a better 
understanding of the factors which affect a reader’s performance and 
had analyzed the activity of reading into its component elements, before 
writing the book, a number of the first 102 pages would not have been 
written and the content of a number of others would have been different. 
It appears that there is considerable confusion as to just what a reader can 
really do, regardless of the type of training which he may have had, and, 
for this reason, it would seem that the value of the book could be 
increased, if the authors concentrated upon applying the interpretative 
skills to their reading selections, which strike us as being well chosen. 

Earl A. Taylor, Director 
Reading & Study Skills Center 
15 Washington Place 

New York 3, New York 


CRITICAL READING, by Sylvia C. Kay, New York: Twayne Publishers, 
1952, 166 pp. 

Dr. Kay’s volume Critical Reading may well be called a “Logic of 
Literature and History for High-School Seniors.” The critical reading 
and critical thinking techniques presented by the author are truly the 
techniques of inductive and dedutcive logic. 

The text is an excellent collection of excerpts from distinguished 
authors in the fields of literature and history. Each selection is followed 
by exercises designed to develop students’ abilities in two inseparable 
aspects of reading—critical reading and critical thinking. Beginning with 
simple reasoning techniques, the exercises progress through a series of 
thinking skills to complicated analysis. 

The author would define “critical reading” as a fourfold approach to 
comprehension: 

(1) Through careful identification and study of facts listed in the 
excerpts, the student is directed to form his own conclusion. 

(2) Through the consideration of the writer’s purpose for saying 
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TABLE Ill 
Results of ¢ Tests of Significance on Responses of Boys Registered as Being 
in the Academic or Vocational Curriculum and Their Classification 
of Reading as Being Mostly Masculine or Feminine 











Boys _ MM* MF* t 
Academic No. = 107 20.6 79.4 10.633 
Vocational No.= 50 16.0 84.0 9.277 

t -709 .709 








* For convenience in presenting data in tables mostly masculine is abbre- 
viated to MM and mostly feminine to MF. 








TABLE IV 
Results of ¢ Tests of Significance on Responses of Fathers and Their Sons 
Who Were Registered in Either the Academic or Vocational 
Curriculum, and Their Classification of Reading as 
Being Highly Masculine or Feminine 














MM* MF* t 
; Sons No. = 157 19.1 80.9 13.919 
Fathers No. = 157 28.0 72.0 8.679 


t 1.870 1.870 


The relationship between the father’s attitude indicated 
in his classification of reading as mostly masculine or feminine 
and his son’s attitude was found to be .20 using the phi coefh- 
cient based on a chi square test of the significance of the rela- 
tionship. An estimate of the Pearson r from the Phi Coefficient 
yielded a correlation of .31 and as such indicates that there is 
a definite but low relationship between the father’s attitude 
toward reading and his son’s attitude. As such, slightly less 
than ten percent of the son’s attitude might be attributed to 
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his father’s holding a similar attitude. 

PROBLEM II. THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE SON’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD READING IS RELATED TO 
HIS READING ABILITY. 

A biserial coefficient applied to the results the students 
achieved in terms of reading grade placement as measured by 
the California Reading Test and his responses from the M-F 
Attitude Inventory yielded a correlation of .23+.11. A rela- 
tionship of .16 was found using as estimate of the Pearson r 
based on the Phi Coefficient of .10 which resulted from a chi 
square test of the significance of the relationship between a 
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boy’s M-F attitude response toward reading and his achieving 
above or below the median of his group as measured by a 
standardized test of reading. Table V shows the mean reading 
abilities of the group found by their classification of reading 
as masculine or feminine. 


TABLE V 
Numbers, Percentages, and the Means of the Boys’ Responses as to Their 
Classification of Reading as Being a Masculine or Feminine 
Activity, and Their Reading Grade Placement Scores 











Response Number Percentage Mean 
Masculine 30 19 12.57 
Feminine 127 81 11.81 
Total 


157 100 11.96 





Although the difference between the means is small, it would 
appear that boys who classify reading as feminine tend to be 
slightly less able in reading than those who classify reading as 
masculine. If the difference were significantly greater we 
might assume that a boy’s lack of proficiency in reading may, 
in the “sour grapes” tradition, be influencing his classification 
of reading as feminine. However, the data do not suggest 
that much of the “sour grapes” view is reflected in the students’ 
classification. 

Table VI indicates the percentages of students who classified 
reading as masculine or feminine when analyzed according to 
groups formed by the students’ positions above or below the 
median reading ability of the total population. 


TABLE VI 
Numbers and Percentages of the Masculine and Feminine Responses of 
Boys Achieving Above and Below the Median of Their Reading Group 























M M-F Number Percentage 
Above MM 18 23.0 
Median MF 60 77.0 
= 78 100.0 
Below MM 12 15.4 
Median MF 66 84.6 
T 78 100.0 











We again see the tendency toward more feminine responses 
from boys who fall below the median of the reading group and 
again have a suggestion that the degree of reading ability a boy 
has influences his response of femininity to some degree. How- 
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ever, the difference between the responses of femininity or mas- 
culinity between boys above and below the median is not sig- 
nificant at the five percent level of confidence and it appears 
possible to reject this hypothesis. 


The relationships noted above indicate definite but small 
relationships between a boy’s attitude toward reading and 
his reading ability or his status in reading above or below 
the median of the group. It would appear that 2 to 5% ofa 
boy’s reading achievement might be attributed to his attitude 
towards the masculinity or femininity of the reading task. 
PROBLEM II. THE EXTENT TO WHICH A STU- 
DENT’S CURRICULUM CHOICE IS RELATED TO HIS 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS READING AS MEASURED BY 
HIS CLASSIFICATION ON THE INVENTORY. 

The relationship as found, .08, was an estimate of the 

Pearson r based on a Phi Coefficient and as such indicates a 
negligible relationship between academic or vocational cur- 
riculum placement and the student's classification of reading 
as masculine or feminine. 
PROBLEM IV. WHAT RELATIONSHIP EXISTS BE- 
TWEEN THE FATHER’S AND SON’S ATTITUDES 
WHEN THEY ARE EXAMINED ON THE BASIS OF 
WHETHER THE SON IS IN THE ACADEMIC OR 
VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM? 

To determine this relationship, boys were grouped accord- 
ing to their placement in the academic or vocational curricu- 
lum and matched with their fathers. The classifications of 
reading which each group of boys gave were then tested for 
significance against the fathers’ classifications. 

The estimate of the Pearson r relationship of the classifi- 
cation in the case of the academic boys and their fathers yielded 
a correlation of .27. The Pearson r estimate in the case of the 
vocational boys and their fathers yielded a value of .46. 

In the case of the academic student, the amount to which 
a father’s attitude contributes to the formation of the boy's 
attitude is small, only about seven percent. In the case of the 
vocational student, some twenty-one percent of his attitude 
appears to be related to his father’s attitude. 
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Summary 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relation- 
ship between a son’s attitude toward reading in terms of its 
being a mostly masculine or mostly feminine activity and his 
reading abilities as well as to determine the degree a boy’s 
attitude toward reading is related to his father’s attitude. The 
results of the investigation indicated that in the population 
studied members of the male sex generally view reading as a 
mostly feminine activity and that this attitude seemingly exerts 
some infituence on a boy’s reading ability. ‘The boy’s attitude 
in turn is to a varying extent related to his father’s attitude 
and shows greatest relationship when a boy is in the vocational 
curriculum. The hypothesis that achievement in reading is to 
some extent a reflection of some social-cultural influences ap- 
pears to have been substantiated. How much of an influence 
is exerted on a boy’s response by the general stereotype view 
that reading is not something a “real boy’”’ does, whether some 
unknown factors which boys and their fathers hold in common 
are responsible for the relationships shown, how much of an 
influence a mother’s attitude has on her son’s attitude, and 
how much the combined influences of mothers’ and fathers’ 
attitudes are related to a boy’s attitude, still remain unknown 
factors. 


1 Scott, Foresman and Company, 1955, Chicago, p. 94. 
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MATURE READING AND THINKING, by Keith E. Case and George 
T. Vardaman. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company, 
1960. 250 pp. 

Doctors Case and Vardaman indicate that this book has been written 
largely as a self-teaching guide for individual and group reading imnprove- 
ment. It is stated in the Preface, however, that they “. . . do not 
feel that the kind of reading advocated here is ever likely to become popu- 
lar. The disciplines involved are by no means easy, and growth toward 
maturity in reading and thinking is a life-time undertaking.” 

The book contains seven chapters and a series of excellent reading 
selections. The chapter headings are Chapter I “Introduction”; Chapter 
II “Reading and Thinking”; Chapter III “Modes of Thinking”; Chapter 
IV “Understanding Yourself As A Thinking Reader”; Chapter V “ ‘Sizing 
Up’ The Reading Task”; Chapter VI “Planning The Reading Attack”; 
Chapter VII “Making The Reading Attack.” In addition, the authors in- 
clude materials and devices which they consider important for a program 
of self-improvement in reading and thinking. These aids consist of a 
Pre-Test, Post-Test, Personal Reading Survey, Reading Plan Sheet, Work 
Sheet for Analysis, Personal Progress Chart, and Speed-Eze Rate Com- 
puter, which are presented and explained to help the reader apply his 
reading skill to “Selections for Analysis,” “Selections For General Read- 
ing,” and “Selections for Acceleration.” 
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This book has been prepared for superior readers, since eye-movement 
studies show that more than half the population could not use the book 
very successfully because of a deficiency in the mechanical skill of reading 
(the Fundamental Reading Skill). The authors assume that the readers 
of the book are already mechanically efficient and that these readers are 
going to apply their interpretative skills and engage in the basic modes 
of thinking most commonly used in reading, namely, “. . . observation and 
description, induction and generalization, deduction, causal reasoning, 
theory, judgment, prediction.” 


On page 2 the authors make it clear that they assume “. . . that 
reading is an active, intelligent process, in which the reader controls 
what is going on with conscious awareness of what he is doing.” How- 
ever, on page 8, we find the fact stated that “Very few adults are con- 
scious of their actual process of reading or can exercise any degree of 
deliberate control over it.” The authors then state on page 80 that, 
“Mature readers are flexible in their reading attack. ... The well-trained 
reader has a capacity for almost infinite adjustment in his rate.” 

In studying the “gross scale” of reading rates on page 82, one secures 
the impression that the authors believe that readers will be able to vary 
their rates on the various reading selections from 100 to 5,000 words per 
minute, in spite of the fact that the mechanical part of the reading act 
is largely involuntary. A reader cannot voluntarily increase his speed to 
any appreciable degree and still maintain adequate comprehension. The 
authors consider 400 to 600 words per minute to be a “moderate rate of 
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reading” and 700 to 900 to be “rapid.” Thousands of eye-movement pho- 
tographs, made over a period of many years, however, show that the aver- 
age college student (if he has been in the upper half of the average high 
school graduating class) reads from 280 to 340 words per minute. He per- 
ceives and organizes less than two words at each eye stop. It should be 
noted also, that the majority of college professors read fewer than 500 
words per minute. 

For rapid reading the authors suggest “Skip, Skim, and Scan Tech- 
niques.” They state that the “Overall rate adjustment should be based on 
your reading plan, your reading purpose, and the nature and difficulty of 
the material.” 

The reviewer has attempted to evaluate this book according to the 
directions (given to readers by the authors on page 40) for evaluating a 
writer. “First, is the writer competent to discuss the particular subject? 
Does he have a background, a degree of professional competence and 
sufficient technical information to handle it adequately?” It is true that 
a number of the suggestions made to the reader are very good and would 
be of assistance to anyone wishing to improve his reading efficiency. The 
reviewer is of the opinion, however, that if the authors had had a better 
understanding of the factors which affect a reader’s performance and 
had analyzed the activity of reading into its component elements, before 
writing the book, a number of the first 102 pages would not have been 
written and the content of a number of others would have been different. 
It appears that there is considerable confusion as to just what a reader can 
really do, regardless of the type of training which he may have had, and, 
for this reason, it would seem that the value of the book could be 
increased, if the authors concentrated upon applying the interpretative 
skills to their reading selections, which strike us as being well chosen. 

Earl A. Taylor, Director 
Reading & Study Skills Center 
15 Washington Place 

New York 3, New York 


CRITICAL READING, by Sylvia C. Kay, New York: Twayne Publishers, 
1952, 166 pp. 

Dr. Kay’s volume Critical Reading may well be called a “Logic of 
Literature and History for High-School Seniors.” ‘The critical reading 
and critical thinking techniques presented by the author are truly the 
techniques of inductive and dedutcive logic. 

The text is an excellent collection of excerpts from distinguished 
authors in the fields of literature and history. Each selection is followed 
by exercises designed to develop students’ abilities in two inseparable 
aspects of reading—critical reading and critical thinking. Beginning with 
simple reasoning techniques, the exercises progress through a series of 
thinking skills to complicated analysis. 

The author would define “ 
comprehension: 

(1) Through careful identification and study of facts listed in the 
excerpts, the student is directed to form his own conclusion. 

(2) Through the consideration of the writer’s purpose for saying 
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what he does, the student is led to find the author’s conclusion and to 
compare it with his own. 

(3) Through critical analysis of the ideas expressed by different 
authors on the same subject, the student is taught to detect biases in the 
conclusions of writers. 

(4) Through probing into the validity of the authors’ statements, 
the student learns to discover inaccuracies and omissions in printed 
matter. 

By furnishing the student with these definite comprehension assign- 
ments and by requiring him to apply them again and again to different 
selections, the author hopes to realize the objective of her text—the 
mastery of critical reading. 

Without a doubt, the rigid techniques of thinking proposed by Dr. 
Kay will train students to be on guard against uncritical acceptance of 
reading materials. Students will become alert in discovering irrelevant 
details or inaccuracies and omissions in proofs offered by writers. They 
will learn to recognize propaganda techniques used by unscrupulous 
authors to influence their audiences. 

If taught by teachers who themselves are wide and critical readers 
and who understand the psychological processes of thought and the psy- 
chology of adolescents and young adults, Critical Reading will be an 
excellent guide for teaching critical thinking and for stimulating dynamic, 
democratic procedures in group discussion. 

The author seems to offer her text for use by high-school students 
only; the reviewer believes that the volume would prove helpful also in 
college communication-skills courses. The text is a splendid professional 
reference for teachers of history and literature. 

Inclusion of some techniques for the study of words and style, these 
two important signposts for meaningful reading, should enhance the 
merit of Dr. Kay’s text. 

Sister M. Fridian, Director 
Saint Francis College Reading Center 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


READING: GRADES 7-8-9; A Teacher’s Guide to Curriculum Planning. 
Curriculum Bulletin, 1957-58 Series, No. 11. Brooklyn: Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 1959. 253 pp. 

According to the Foreword: “This guide is designed to help develop 
in the pupil reading power which can be applied with growing efficiency 
and independence to his many-sided needs as a student, and later to the 
varied requirements of his adult life. The advanced skills and thinking 
processes indispensable to such reading are described in developmental 
stages. Bearing in mind the extensive range of ability levels among 
young adolescents, the committee responsible for this guide sought to 
provide opportunities in reading growth for the retarded and the gifted 
as well as for average readers. 

“The guide is intended for use with pupils of grades 7, 8 and 9, 
enrolled in the elementary, junior high and senior high schools. It was 
developed through the cooperation of representatives of these levels, 
including teachers, supervisors, librarians, curriculum specialists and mem- 
bers of the research staffs and of the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction.” 
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The guide is divided into four main parts, plus an introductory section 
which sets forth in some detail suggestions for the most effective use of 
the manual. 


In Part I, “Essential Features of a Curriculum in Reading,” the authors 
discuss the changes that have come about in concepts regarding the nature 
of reading and the importance of keeping reading programs abreast of 
the demands that are put on present-day youth to read critically and with 
discrimination. The long-range goals (content and power) of the reading 
program are presented, but the major emphasis of the book is on the 
more immediate objectives of reading skills that can implement the broad 
objectives and improve reading ability. These skills are given as (1) 
Reading for Information, Study and Research, and (2) Reading for 
Appreciation. Parts II and III are devoted to a detailed consideration of 
these two divisions of reading skills, with specific suggestions of ways in 
which the skills can be achieved. Part IV consists of “Literature Lists for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9.” 

As the title indicates, the manual is intended as a guide to curriculum 
planning rather than as a course of study, and the introductory “Note to 
the Teacher” emphasizes that its major use will be as a reference tool to 
give help in specific situations as the need for developing certain skills 
may arise. In using the guide there are several limitations that need to 
be taken into consideration. 

The method recommended throughout is based on teaching through 
grouping and there are no indications of ways in which the material might 
be adapted to an individualized reading program. Many present-day 
educators will question the validity of having all of the students in a 
class reading the same chapter of the same book at the same time. 

Section IV, “Literature Lists for Grades 7, 8 and 9,” is the weakest 
section of the entire guide. In spite of the frequently reiterated state- 
ments throughout the guide of the importance of developing an appreci- 
ation for good quality of writing and of content, the books on the 
recommended list tend to be of a generally mediocre caliber both from 
the literary point of view and in terms of the ideas and concepts which 
they contain. 


Many of the recommended gradings are wholly unrealistic, some books 
that are widely read by average students in the elementary grades being 
listed here as written at an eighth or ninth-grade reading level. No indi- 
cation is given of the readability formula that was used to obtain the 
gradings, but users of the manual would do well to either ignore the 
gradings completely or else check the titles against some of the standard 
book selection tools for more workable indications of reading levels. 

One of the most frequent criticisms leveled against the use of a single 
book for required class reading is that no allowance can be made for the 
wide range of reading abilities to be found in any one class. One of the 
most pernicious results of this situation has been the publishing of 
so-called “re-written or adapted classics” in which all that made the 
original works classic has been carefully re-written or adapted out. Such 
books are included in the recommended list, with no evidence of aware- 
ness on the part of the authors that there is any contradiction in what 
they say in one part of the guide with regard to developing appreciation 
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g 
are recommended in adapted versions only. It would seem that any book 
too difficult for junior high school students to handle in the original 
might best be left to later years. Numerous typographical errors in the 
spellings of authors’ names and of titles and errors in the wordings of 
titles will make the list difficult for anyone not thoroughly familiar with 
the field of children’s books to use. ) 


for good writing and what they recommend in another part. Seven titles 





Despite its serious limitations, however, there is a wealth of material 
here, and any teacher or group of teachers engaged in curriculum plan- 
ning could find some valuable ideas and suggestions that might be adapted 
to their own teaching situations. 

Mary K. Eakin 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


TEACHING STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS, by Ralph C. Preston, 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1959. 55 pp. 

This chapter-length pamphlet on how to teach study habits and skills 
is the product of thoughtful analysis and practical experience. It is 
organized around four essentials for efficient study: interest in learning, 
self-discipline, skill in gathering and assimilating information, and a good 
memory for mastering material studied. Suggestions are offered for devel- 
oping each of these phases at the primary, intermediate, secondary, and 
college levels. 


Because interest and self-discipline are products of early home training 
as well as of classroom learning, the author wisely addresses parents as 
well as teachers and outlines plans for making the most of pre-school and 
out-of-school opportunities for implanting good work habits. One section 
of interest to parents, for example, is headed “pursuing children’s ques- 
tions judiciously” and presents realistic illustrations of children’s questions 
and appropriate adult responses. 
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The author's attitudes toward study are hard-headed; his manner is 
direct and straightforward. Without sentimentalizing the role of interest, 
he recognizes its importance and deals sensibly with problems of stimu- 
lating intellectual curiosity, fostering its growth from kindergarten through 
college, and turning it into productive channels. He believes that “every 
subject possesses content which must be mastered ‘cold’; i.e., flawlessly 
memorized and available for immediate use”; so without apology, he tells 
teachers how to prepare drill materials to aid memorization. 

This pamphlet should be added to supplementary reading lists in 
methods courses, especially in secondary-school reading. Experienced teach- 
ers of reading and study courses in high school and college will find that 
reviewing familiar ideas within the author’s thoughtful context will stimu- 
late and redirect their purposes in teaching. 

Ralph C. Preston is Director of the Reading Clinic, University of 
Pennsylvania, and the author, with Morton Botel, of How to Study 
(Science Research Associates), a high-school level activity text. 

Margaret Early 
Reading Center 
Syracuse University 
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TEACHING READING IN HIGH SCHOOL: Kansas Studies in Edu- 
cation, Vol. 10, No. 1. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, Feb. 
1960. 47 pp. 

Having had little or no training in how to teach reading, many 
secondary school teachers experience a feeling of inadequacy in attempting 
to provide reading instruction in their classes. What they need is concrete 
help to assure them of the effectiveness of the materials, methods, and 
procedures being used. Lacking this, they incline to underestimate the 
value of their efforts and become discouraged, concluding altogether too 
frequently that the teaching of reading is not their responsibility. 

Recognizing the need for reading instruction at the secondary level, 
the Kansas Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
appointed a committee to find out what could be done to help teachers 
in Kansas “discharge better their responsibility for teaching reading in 
the high schools.” This bulletin contains the answer. It is “loaded” with 
methods and devices that will help teachers in five subject areas teach 
effectively reading skills that are peculiar to these fields: language arts, 
social studies, science, math, and industrial arts. 

To give some idea of the breadth of the undertaking, here are the 
reading skills and habits listed as being needed in social studies: acquiring 
vocabulary, finding motives for reading social studies materials, compre- 
hending the material, adjusting rate to purpose and material, using library 
methods te locate materials, reading for specific purposes, and making 
evaluations of progress in reading in the social studies. Then follow some 
sixty-five specific suggestions to carry out the teaching. Right here are 
enough materials for a full semester’s course in developmental reading. 

Some suggestions, on the other hand, may not set so well, especially 
with the subject teacher who is “content’”-minded. For example, Early in 
the school year, spend one week or more on informal teaching and testing 
the pupils’ rate and comprehension. Encourage pupils to experiment with 
different rates for different types of material and different purposes for 
reading. This in itself, while valuable, would consume much time that 
most social studies teachers feel is needed to cover the content of the 
course. Further, it is questionable whether such instruction could be 
carried out effectively by the average classroom teacher. 

Perhaps the most valuable service to be had from the use of this 
bulletin would be one in which the materials presented were to become 
the basis for subject teachers’ meetings, workshops, or in-service courses. 
These, carried on by a reading consultant would provide the stimulus 
and know-how for subject teachers to teach reading in their field. Lacking 
this, however, the bulletin is still a valuable asset for every teacher to 
have and to put into use. 

Copies of this study may be had by writing to the Dean of the School 
of Education. 


Charles T. Letson 
Public Schools 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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News, Letters, and Notes 


This Summer issue completes the third volume of the JOURNAL OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING. Of course, not everything has been 
accomplished which the editorial staff had hoped for by the end of the 
third year of publication, but it is gratifying to realize that reading 
specialists seem to be far more aware of the aims and coverage of this 
JOURNAL than before. 

It may be useful again to restate the editorial purpose and intent as 
it was announced in the first issue: 

The scope of this JOURNAL is the improvement of reading and 
of the teaching of reading especially above the level of the ele- 
mentary school. Accordingly, developmental reading in these pages 
is applied principally to the processes and teaching of reading as 
they relate to the improvement of the proficiency of adults and 
college or secondary students. The specific goal of the JOURNAL 
is to provide assistance and stimulation for those concerned with 
teaching practices which will encourage confidence and pleasure 
in reading, make good readers out of mediocre readers, and foster 
proficiency in untrained and reluctant readers. 

With this issue, the JOURNAL presents an unusual and ironic essay 
on the extravagant claims for training in reading of which our doubting 
colleagues often accuse us. Make of it what you will. In sharp contrast are 
the review-article by Albert Harris on a recent book, and the reply by 
the authors, Donald E. P. Smith and Patricia M. Carrigan. Satire and 
controversy often provide stimulus for further analysis and research. 

Once more, it is appropriate to remind our readers that “If the 
JOURNAL is to merit enthusiastic support, it will most assuredly depend 
upon the continuing assistance of everyone interested in the improvement 
of reading.” 


New Devices and Publications 


Two new varieties of standard reading instruments have recently 
appeared on the market. Audio-Visual Research, 525 South Plymouth 
Court, Chicago 5, has prepared a new pacer, Rateometer model C, with 
a fast range, from 140-5,000 wpm; in addition, model A has the standard 
range of 70-2,500 wpm, and model B provides for special training at the 
lowest range of 50-500 wpm. 

Educational Developmental Laboratories, 75 Prospect, Huntington, 
New York, offers the Flash-X, which is a new individual tachistoscope 
with its own library of training materials for instruction from the readi- 
ness stage to the adult level. Also from EDL comes news of the publica- 
tion of a Directory of Reading Clinics in the United States and a few 
foreign countries; the Directory includes a supplementary list of colleges 
which provide reading-improvement courses. 

In the professional journals, several articles of major interest to teach- 
ers of reading have appeared within the past few months: 

“Setting up a Reading Clinic,” by Lorena A. Anderson and Eunice P. 
Benson, Peabody Journal of Education, XXXVII (March 1960), 274-80, 
presents in detail the program of a summer reading clinic at Charlestown, 
West Virginia. 
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“Vocabulary Workbooks,” by George P. Winship, Jr., College English, 
XXI (April 1960), 438-43, lists nine college texts and four books for 
self-help in vocabulary building. 

“Some Neural and Glandular Bases of Learning,” by Thomas H. 
Eames, Journal of Education, CXLII (April 1960), 3-35, considers recent 
research on neural and glandular processes and influences; reading prob- 
lems are specifically considered. 

The entire issue of Education, LXXX (May 1960), 515-71, is devoted 
to matters of reading, from beginners to college students and adults: 
fifteen articles on subjects ranging from critical reading to television and 
reading instruction. 


On Starting and Improving College Reading Programs 


Jack Garlington’s review of Starting and Improving College Reading 
Programs that appeared in the Winter 1960 issue of the Journal of Devel- 
opmental Reading struck me as almost inane. I realize that admitting one’s 
bias is in accord with the highest standards of professional ethics, but it 


seems to me that to admit that one’s emotional attitude (“. . . I am most 
distrustful of college reading programs.”) is based on lack of informaion 
(“My training is almost wholly in literature ... .”’) is simply a matter of 


following poor principles of argument. Such a revelation makes me become 
“most distrustful” of any comments by Mr. Garlington that follow. 

First of all, I should probably make note of the fact that, like Mr. 
Garlington, my professional training is almost wholly in literature and 
that most of my teaching is done in that field. Perhaps this fact is one 
reason why I am so irritated by Mr. Garlington’s review, since it places us 
back in the ivory tower from which I have been so long trying to escape. 
But enough of the personal reference—the main point is that I wish to 
take issue with Garlington’s thesis that the material in the section of the 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference which is devoted to 
the problems of starting a reading program would be of little or no use 
to the prospective designer and teacher of such a course. Since I set up a 
reading program at my institution last fall, perhaps a synopsis of a spe- 
cific article in the Yearbook with reference to the ways in which it met 
my needs in designing the course would support my contrary opinion 
that the manual in question can be a valuable aid to designers of reading 
programs. 

Following excellent principles of organization, the Yearbook begins 
with an article that defines the over-all plan of the first section of the 
book. This article presents the qualifications of the various speakers and 
outlines, in general terms, the bounds of their separate discussions. If 
this introductory paper had elaborated on any specific area to be covered 
in a later discussion, it would have become disproportionate and_in- 
decorous. Fortunately, it remains general in content. 

The second article, a paper by Albert Kingston discussing adminis- 
trative problems to be faced in instituting reading courses, properly gets 
down to more specific issues. Mr. Kingston makes it very clear that he 
does not intend to present a cut-and-dried system of initiating a program 
since he recognizes from numerous past experiences that seemingly in- 
finite variations exist from institution to institution in needs, wishes, 
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support, etc. for reading instruction. What Kingston does try to do is to 
pose common questions and problems that arise, along with several 
approaches that have been employed in solution. Acquaintance with these 
problems allows the initiator of a program to anticipate some of the 
pitfalls he must avoid; Kingston does provide a checklist of “suggested 
procedures [that] might be helpful in the establishment of a reading 
program.” 

The first such suggestion offered is that the need for a college reading 
program be ascertained. Those who view the work of the methodolgist 
from the point of view of long established liberal arts traditions may find 
this sort of activity silly, but they possibly fail to realize the difference 
that newness makes. Studies in English literature or American history do 
not have to account for their necessity for being, since they have powerful 
traditions to argue for their acceptance. One can simply argue “English 
for English’s sake” and usually win. But this argument won't justify a 
reading course since reading, as a field of study, has never pretended to 
be other than a service course and must, therefore, justify itself in terms 
of its proposed services. It is very important that these services fit the 
needs of the particular institution being served. 

Linked closely to the first, Kingston makes a second suggestion: that 
the specific needs of the students be established so that those needs may 
be considered in terms of the services already available at the school. 
(The study of the school’s needs should have revealed these services and 
their scope.) Such probing into needs, says Kingston, is necessary if one 
is to develop a program that is tailored to fit the existing curriculum. The 
third step, he says, “grows out of the first two steps.” It involves setting 
specific goals and determining what department is best suited to achieve 
them, considering such things as physical facilities, “professional com- 
petency of the teaching staff,” and “interest in the program.” 

Kingston then extends his list to six more pertinent questions and 
suggestions: 

1. Should the reading course carry academic credit and if so how 

much? If so, “How should one grade participants in a reading course?” 

2. How long should the student be enrolled? 

3. How should students be selected? 

4. What methods of instruction should be used? (Here Kingston 

makes a very interesting and clear practical suggestion about materials. 

He says, 

One of the cheapest and quickest ways to accumulate a wide variety 
of instructional materials is to secure copies of all available work- 
books, classify the exercises they contain, tear them out of the books 
and file them by various categories.) 

5. The amount of money that should be spent in setting up the pro- 

gram should be determined and then compared or contrasted with the 

amount available to be spent. 

6. Means of evaluating the effectiveness of the course itself should 

be set up. 

This list of questions and problems would have made a quite adequate 
outline of the proposal that I submitted for the reading program at our 
institution. I could elaborately illustrate this point, but it is not my pur- 
pose here to describe our program. Suffice it to say that the plan, as sub- 
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mitted, included a description of general and specific needs for the course, 
a list of goals and proposed methods of achieving those goals, suggestions 
concerning the number of class periods and the amount of credit to be 
offered, and a method of selection of students. In the very short period 
that our program has been in operation I have already found these pro- 
posals useful in administrative relationships, and I am consequently grate- 
ful for the suggestions in Starting and Improving College Reading Pro- 
grams that made this pre-definition of the course possible. 

Certainly not all of the articles in the volume offer a comparable 
amount of helpful suggestion to the beginning teacher, but there are 
several others that could be used to exemplify my thesis just as well as 
Kingston’s. I would name such papers as the discussion of “Selection and 
Motivation of Students” by Ernest Jones which, among other things, 
elaborates on grading in reading courses; or the comments on “The Role 
of Reading Films” by Carroll and Thalberg which include annotations 
on a list of available materials; or the proposals for “Extending Compre- 
hension Skills” by Cora Fisher, which not only provide a basis for fixing 
objectives in teaching these skills but also suggest methods and materials 
for achieving them. Considering the nature of Mr. Garlington’s disparage- 
ment, however, it seemed to me that one concrete example of the useful- 
ness of one article in a real-life situation might provide the best refutation 
of his thesis that I could offer and hence be my best means of encouraging 
prospective initiators of reading programs not to overlook this valuable 
sourcebook, Starting and Improving College Reading Programs: Eighth 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conference. 

Dennis M. Jones 
Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 


A Backward Glance 


To those who have pioneered in the teaching of reading skills I 
write this as an open letter, for your replies. Since I was in either the 
second or third migration wave, to keep the comparison, I speak for the 
homesteaders, the teachers who have followed the trail breakers and who 
have profited by this direct teaching of reading. 

As a freshman at Earlham College, I took a course for which I was 
almost totally unprepared, a course in World History under Perry Kissick. 
This was the first time I was ever required to read, really read—for breadth 
(from fifty to one hundred pages an assignment in several and usually 
contrasting books), for depth (from the world’s greatest historians, 
Thucydides to Toynbee), and height (from the theories of Gibbon, 
Malthus, Beard, Huxley, et al.). On the reserve shelf was Adler’s HOW 
TO READ A BOOK, which said nothing to me then of the physiological 
skills and processes necessary to fulfill my assignments, let alone distin- 
guish myself. What I needed first of all was a reading laboratory complete 
with tachistoscopic films, accelerating devices, and especially an instructor 
to keep tab on me, to discover my weaknesses, to tell me I was astigmatic 
(Howard Morgan, Professor of Speech, wisely did me this latter service— 
the year after I blundered my way through history with a C and a D—in 
a course called The Oral Interpretation of Literature, a course in which 
| improved as much in silent as in oral reading, once I had glasses). From 
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there to Merrill Root’'s stimulating courses in literature was an easy self- 
teaching step in reading, the motivation provided by inspired teaching 
as well as by works of great power. I learned to read without Mortimer 
Adler, who might now have helped me in depth and height. I say this 
retrospectively, perhaps whimsically, the year after teaching his method for 
the first time in Altick’s less formidable text. 

It might be said, and was told me directly by Professor Campton Bell 
of the University of Denver, that I hadn't learned to write until I finished 
the last draft of my M.A. thesis, that curious lost manuscript buried 
forever. What he meant, after patiently suffering through a hot summer 
with me, was the process of writing accurate, forthright, consecutive sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and chapters. In reading the process was even more 
devious, since I first gained a comparable ease through the simple concept 
of the rapid rate of comprehension while teaching this as a graduate 
student in Denver. The lab in which I taught had as equipment only a 
stop watch, flash cards, and THE MEANING IN READING with its 
timed exercises and their simple answers. It became a point of honor 
and a matter of pride for me to read the selections as rapidly and well 
as my freshmen. In one semester I managed this, and in the next I 
doubled my rate while maintaining a respectable understanding of the 
material. From then on graduate studies became easier, and much more 
ple asant. 

I was fortunate in my first year of teaching at Purdue: developmental 
reading was just getting started. And though I was not as fortunate as 
those who had spent the preceding summer studying the literature and 
techniques of teaching reading skills, and indeed spent the next five 
years acquiring this basic knowledge, I sat through the newly organized 
course before teaching it. I recall that my rate of comprehension had 
slipped back, perhaps because of reading laboriously manuscripts of 
early American plays and writing doggedly the 350 pages which became 
another lost manuscript. Some of the joy of reading and a great deal of 
the pride of accomplishment returned as I again doubled my rate while 
maintaining an accurate understanding of the material. 

Under the new and more complete system—using tachistoscopic films, 
various flash metering devices, and reading accelerators—not only my 
reading but my teaching improved, for at last I could measure student 
improvement. My own reading soon leveled off around eight hundred 
words per minute with just less than 9094 comprehension based on 
multiple-choice-type questions. 1 admit to my sorrow I have never im- 
proved that record, but I am proud to say that many of my students have. 
1 used to think I did well to read a play a day; now I find I can and 
often do read a novel or biography a day—and best of all, I can adjust 
my rate on the sliding scale of reading difficulty—poetry to the lightest 
fiction—with a flexibility I didn’t think possible, and which many of my 
skeptical colleagues find unthinkable—interpreting, as they do, ‘Thoreau’s 
admonition to read a book with as great a care as it was written, to mean 
read every word of every book. 

The last two steps of this involved process, ironically enough, took 
me out of the teaching of reading skills. 1 asked to become, and never 
regretted being, the administrative assistant in the reading course which 
meant everything from book orderer to laboratory statistician. Through 
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this work I was then asked to help establish this JOURNAL, and to edit 
the review section. These duties, in addition to the teaching of reading, 
meant that I was no longer reading very much, not often teaching the 
conventional courses in composition and literature, and not writing at 
all. Last year I taught no developmental reading, did not assist in the 
program or help establish the magazine. This year I don’t even teach. 

Thus this regression and this long digression, parentheses to the 
central theme of reading and teaching reading, and not teaching reading 
but the enjoyment of reading. What went wrong? First, the monotony, 
at times maddening, of teaching a syllabus—a good one, complete, work- 
able yet simple—in which devices are of particular importance. Then the 
busy and necessary work of maintaining, even the statistical work of ad- 
vancing, such a worthwhile course. Finally, the boredom, almost crushing, 
of reading about reading, especially from those who care nothing about 
writing. ‘These sent me back to more conventional teaching and finally 
to a sabbatical leave. 

What remedy then? In a large university like Purdue or Denver, 
or even in a small college like Earlham, graduate students and young 
instructors must continually be trained to teach the course: first by taking 
it, next by studying for the teaching, and finally teaching. Then the 
graduating students must be replaced and the instructors rotated. All 
will profit, the students from such a practical course in methods and the 
instructors from such a course of measurable improvement; both will 
become more expert readers, given an open mind. A small core of able 
specialists becomes the pivotal point around which the course and its 
teachers rotate, on whom, it is to be hoped, the monotomy is lessened 
by the variation within the pattern. 

Administering such a course to nearly two thousand students becomes, 
to an increasing degree, secretarial, and a capable office manager with the 
help of students certainly can relieve the director of routine ordering, 
compiling, repairing, proofreading. The director then, with the help of 
selected teachers, can maintain the quality of the course and advance the 
interests of its teachers. Anyone asked to serve as this type of assistant 
is rewarded for his efforts by seeing directly the improved student reader. 
It may net be possible to rotate the director, whose efforts are cumulative 
and indispensable, but it has been proved that the assistants can and 
should be placed on the inner rotation schedule, one which maintains 
teacher-administrators rather than administrators. About researchers and 
statisticians I am not so optimistic. Not many English teachers care to 
sit through an elementary statistics course or deal with the departments 
of numerology—in fact, many have an almost pathological terror of 
columns, tables, charts and graphs (to mention standard deviations is 
to set them off on a verbal stampede). I suggest, however that the control 
must be exerted by the faculty and not the administration, by an inter- 
departmental though altogether professorial committee which can very 
well bring to bear the many disciplines required to conduct and interpret 
research in this psycho-physiological, linguistic-semantic, statistical maze. 
May it always remain the province of the instructors to write the final 
reports, papers which avoid the patois of any one or ali disciplines. 

This, naturally, leads to my final point, the problems inherent in 
reading (and writing) about reading. Workbooks in reading, like the 
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Cosper-Griffin text, I could read with pleasure, even review, on the same 
basis I could read and review freshman anthologies for writing: profes- 
sional and often distinguished writers allow their essays, stories, and 
poems to be used for such worthy purposes as improving and enlarging 
a student’s reading and writing abilities (which research has indicated 
are complementary). Nor are all books on theory, technique, and method 
bane to the researcher-editor, though really professional writing seldom 
is found here. The real bone of contention is reading and editing the 
reviews in our own and other journals—this induces trauma, A review 
editor must often brief the source in order to proofread the synopsis, for 
seldom does real critical writing emerge here. For my own reading I 
found a solution when I asked a distinguished scholar how he chose 
books for his personal library. He replied he kept only those books with 
comparative notes, touchstones to integrity. If an editor could consider 
only the well documented and eschew opinion, review only the factual 
even though pedestrian and avoid methodism which is often clever . . . 
This, obviously, is not practicable (much less diplomatic), for a member 
of an editorial staff must choose among his constituents, few of whom 
can manage the fine line between fact and fancy and who can label 
without libel. I could not manage it. 

Quo Vadis? I hope once again to teach developmental reading among 
other reading and writing courses which are developmental, and I might 
some day be induced again to teach teachers. But I hope never to get 
such a demanding and self-accelerating schedule of these and other duties. 
This, of course, leaves me vulnerable on the subject of administration, 
research, and especially writing, as who isn’t? 

William Tillson 
Purdue University 


A Review of Intensive Reading Programs in 
Indiana Secondary Schools 


In The American High School Today James B. Conant highly recom- 
mends courses in developmental reading: “A school should have the 
equipment for a developmental reading program. The counselors and 
teachers of English should be asked to view this program sympathetically 
and to urge students to take advantage of the opportunity to increase 
reading speed and comprehension.” Interestingly enough, Indianapolis 
high schools anticipated Dr. Conant by five years. Following a workshop 
in the summer of 1953 for twenty-two English teachers, courses in reading 
were organized in all eight public high schools of Indianapolis. That fall 
Form A of the Diagnostic Reading Tests, Survey Section, was given to 
2,843 students assigned to the experimental classes and to 2,178 students 
in the control groups. To make a valid comparison, those in the control 
groups received no special help in reading, while the experimental groups 
were given reading instruction one or two periods a week. At the end of 
the semester Form B of the test was given with interesting city-wide 
results. 

Although, in a true spirit of experimentation, reading courses were 
given in all grades in the different high schools, the test results as com- 
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pared with national norms prove that this intensive training paid divi- 
dends at all levels; moreover, comprehension was not sacrificed for speed 
at any grade level. Meanwhile the control groups showed insignificant, 
almost no measurable gains in reading rate and considerably lower gains 
in comprehension. Three comparisons between Form A and Form B test 
results with the experimental groups will quickly illustrate the achieve- 
ments of three grade levels. While the ninth grade showed only 12.2 per- 
cent increase in speed, the smallest of all the grade levels, from 250.9 to 
281.7, this is well above the national norm of 189, and the comprehension 
score on Form B of 53.1 is well above the national norm of 48.0. In this 
first year at Indianapolis forty-five percent of the students were in the 
tenth grade, where the average increase in reading rate was 15.4 or 286.7 
W.p.m. as compared with the national norm of 200 w.p.m., and in the 
different schools the range in rate was from 254.8 to 398.6. Again in 
comprehension the experimental group was five percent above the national 
norm of 52 percent. In the two upper grades, one sees an even wider gap 
in achievement between the experimental and control groups and a greater 
increase over the national norms. As one might expect, the seniors made 
the greatest gains in speed from 262 to 365 (national norm 224) and their 
comprehension was eleven percent above the national norm. The other 
two thousand students in the control groups, however, made only minute 
gains of 3.4 percent in speed and 2.5 percent in comprehension.! Such 
results might well convince the most skeptical of the value of this in- 
tensive program. 


Large enough groups were involved to make these results significant. 
Throughout the city with a total high school enrollment of 15,524, 18.3 
percent were in developmental reading. In the various schools this per- 
centage varied from 11.3 to 40.2. The diversity of the program was also 
noteworthy as an expression of the experimental attitude that prevailed. 
The largest high school in the city offered the course only once a week 
and made the least progress in reading rate. Some schools permitted stu- 
dents to enroll for two semesters for two hours a week, and in the second 
year (1954-55) there was no greater uniformity. Some schools confined 
the course to one grade, such as tenth, or to two grades, such as ninth 
and tenth; others offered the training through the last three grades; and 
one gave the program in the ninth, tenth, and twelfth grades. Thus there 
was no uniformity of age groups. From the fall of 1953 to the spring of 
1955 the total enrollment in reading classes had increased by nearly a 
thousand students, and has continued at that level until the time this 
report was written. 


At this point it seems evident that the experience in Indianapolis offers 
further opportunity and possibilities for research. Several questions remain 
unanswered: Which is the best grade for an intensive course in reading, 
or at which age level is it most profitable? What of the larger aspects of 
education? How well is this course integrated with other courses, such as 
history, science, etc.? Granting the experimental value of diversity, should 
greater uniformity be the aim in the different schools? Apparently no 
unanimity of opinion has been reached on these important questions, 
except that the junior high school course was abandoned. Every high 
school pupil, however, receives the course at some time during his career, 
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but great variations exist in scheduling pupils in reading laboratories. 
Since Indianapolis is a pioneer in this field, experimentation has been 
encouraged. 

The last report available (1958) points out the encouraging fact that 
this program apparently has stimulated teachers in all subject areas to 
assume more responsibility for improving reading skills in their classes. 
It is said that teachers try to provide study materials better adapted to 
meet pupil interests and reading levels. English teachers actually accom- 
pany their students to the reading laboratory, thereby developing a 
greater interest and understanding of the program, while other teachers 
confer with the reading specialists on problems in their classes. 

At the end of the first five years, the developmental reading courses 
had served 36,378 pupils, or an average of slightly over seven thousand a 
year. To supply teachers for this great demand, one high school, foi 
example, continues to train English teachers in service. These teachers 
take the course themselves for twelve weeks, and then act as “student 
teachers” for the last six weeks of the semester. Not only has this program 
resulted in greater interest in the work, but also it has increased the 
number of substitutes for emergencies and replacements for the laboratory 
staff. 

Another developmental reading program was started in 1956 at the 
new North Central High School on the outskirts of Indianapolis. Here 
the teacher, Mrs. Marie North, is concerned with bridging the gap be- 
tween high school and college; consequently she works only with juniors 
and seniors definitely college-bound. Her desire to create “a college situa- 
tion in high school” makes sense, because 80 percent of her first classes 
planned to go to college. Therefore, she patterned her course very closely 
after that given to Purdue freshmen, but she has added several develop- 
ments of her own. She emphasizes the special problems of the college 
freshman who must learn to cope with more difficult textbook material, 
to schedule his time more intelligently and work on his own initiative 
with much less supervision than he has had in high school. One of her 
first steps, she explains, is to help her classes plan a typical day. Sample 
college schedules are provided and they learn to budget their time. She 
stresses the importance of studying most difficult subjects when one is 
fresh, and leaving easier courses for times when one is more physically 
tired and may have greater difficulty to concentrate. The value of note- 
taking and of recopying or correcting notes as soon after class as possible 
is demonstrated to the students. To make her college preparatory students 
more efficient in taking notes, she shows them how to differentiate between 
important details and those less so. They learn the art of skimming and 
of concentrating and seizing upon the more important ideas. She shows 
them films on “How to Study Essays” and “How to Read Novels” from 
which they take notes and are tested on points stressed in the movie. 

Briefly, the reading instruction begins in the junior year in the second 
semester. “The course stresses reading speed and comprehension, correct 
study habits, and methods for remembering and concentrating. The semes- 
ter begins with the Diagnostic Survey Test and a Triggs vocabulary test. 
From these results the lowest quartile of the class is selected and taken 
to our Special Reading room where the regular English teacher helps 
these students.”2 The other students begin work on the Shadowscopes 
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and continue such practice as seniors along with using films prepared 
by Purdue University for high school and college classes. They are also 
given frequent timed reading tests for checks on speed and comprehen- 
sion. Also notable is the wide range of books for free reading on the 
pacers. At the end of the year another Diagnostic Test gives a measure 
of progress for each student. 

A somewhat similar situation prevails at the West Lafayette High 
School developmental reading laboratory, since over eighty percent of the 
students also are in the college preparatory group. Here the course is 
given to each member of the junior class two periods a week for 27 
weeks. Over half of each period is devoted to the shadowscope, although 
occasionally an entire period may be spent at this machine. A reading 
training film is also shown each week. The Iowa Reading Training Films 
for High School, which range from 270 to 447 w.p.m. are supplemented 
with the Harvard Reading Films for college, which go to a top speed of 
686 w.p.m. During the 27 weeks thirteen timed essays are read without 
the benefit of the shadowscope. After each film and essay, the student 
takes an objective comprehension test.3 Progress checks are made with 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests before and after the 27-week course. Like 
the North Central laboratory, this one has a good library well adapted 
to the various levels of reading ability and subject matter that appeals 
to high school students. 

Most of the teachers in the high schools mentioned were trained in 
the laboratory techniques and in workshops in Developmental Reading 
at Purdue University. Equally interesting are other high school courses 
in Indiana that have had their impetus from summer school courses at 
Purdue for teachers of reading during the last six years. Among others 
that might be cited are schools in Fort Wayne and Columbus, Indiana. 
The point that should be made, however, is that from the pilot program 
started in 1950 with a few classes at Purdue, this teaching device has 
spread into the University Extension centers and the high schools through- 
out the state. Thus a state university makes its influence felt beyond the 
immediate limits of its campus. While it may not be usual for high schools 
to be influenced by a specific course offered in a state university, in this 
instance the impetus to adopt intensive reading instruction came from 
just such a source. This experience again emphasizes the continuing 
importance of close cooperation between universities and high schools. 

Ernest W. Kinne 


References 

1 These results were detailed in the “High School Developmental 
Reading Reports” for the years 1953 through 1958, published in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Indianapolis public schools. 

2A more detailed account of class procedures in Mrs. North’s classes 
can be found in the Journal of Developmental Reading I1 (Winter, 
1959), 62-64. 

3On the unpaced reading the first essay was read early in October 
before any training on the shadowscope or films, and the last was read 
in May after 27 weeks of training. Of the 84 students 55 or 60 percent 
at least doubled their rate on the last test with 50 percent or better 
comprehension. 
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Beginning a Developmental Reading Class in Eighth Grade 


Into class come thirty-two thirteen- and fourteen-year-old boys and 
girls. An eighth-grade developmental reading class meets for the third time. 
Miss Melton is the teacher. She is preparing for the 174 class periods 
ahead. Her subject is reading, reading as a developmental skill, not lit- 
erature, grammar, spelling, or writing. Her class is scheduled to insure 
that these eighth-grade boys and girls continue to develop their reading 
abilities. Diagnostic testing of oral reading achievement is planned for 
today. 


What did Miss Melton do the first two class periods? What will she 
do today? What plans does she have for the school year? 


She used Monday and Tuesday in becoming acquainted, and for 
testing silent reading. Miss Melton knew most of the children from last 
year’s study hall, and from contacts while on bus and cafeteria duty. The 
pupils related their summer activities, and Miss Melton asked about their 
reading. Some pupils had read so many books that they had lost count 
and had forgotten many of the titles. Some boys and girls had read no 
books. Charles saw King Lear presented by a summer theater group and 
Shakespeare became his fare. The stories of Jack O’Brien and John Tunis 
fascinated Larry. Rosamund du Jardin captivated Mary. Sue Barton 
through serial-volumes held Sharon’s interest. Cowboy Sam and the Indians 
and Pilot Jack Knight were mentioned by Robert who had had reading 
tutoring. 

Miss Melton had the pupils write about their interests, asking them to 
list the things that made summer the most fun, and the books and stories 
they liked best. 

She gave two short informal silent reading tests, a mimeographed 
selection of three hundred words from a sixth-reader followed by ten 
questions, and a similar selection from a seventh-reader. Miss Melton 
explained that the silent testing was to help determine what level reading 
material each pupil would use for reading instruction. The boys and girls 
listened while Miss Melton spoke about their differences and their needs. 
John and Michael removed their shoes and placed stockinged-feet to- 
gether, comparing size 6 with size 11. The children could see that dif- 
ferent feet required different fittings. John’s size eleven foot would not 
fit in Michael’s size six shoe, and Michael was very uncomfortable trying 
to walk in John’s shoes. So it is with reading achievement differences, 
Miss Melton reminded the pupils. And the pupils understood that Miss 
Melton’s tests were one way to measure each pupil’s “reading size.” A 
properly fitted book would make reading comfortable. 

Miss Melton gave the sixth-reader selection to each pupil. The pupils 
were asked to read the story silently, and were told that when they finished 
they should come forward, place the selection on the table, take a ques- 
tion sheet to their seats, and answer the questions. The pupils began 
reading at the same time. Miss Melton noted when each child came 
forward. She knows that reading times vary greatly even among good 
readers, but she also realizes that excessive time in silent reading indicates 
that the material is too hard or that silent reading skills need to be 
developed. She used the same procedure with the seventh-reader selection. 
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Comprehension was checked by multiple choice questions. Miss Melton 
had the pupils correct their own papers. The pupils enjoyed this; they 
liked knowing immediately if they were right. It was one less job for 
Miss Melton. 

Miss Melton had introduced the pupils to her library corner. In it 
are fifty books borrowed for three months from the state lending library 
(to be replaced with fifty different books when they are returned), forty 
books from the school library, and seventeen books that the pupils have 
brought. Magazines are being solicited. No comic books are allowed, since 
the pupils voted for this, perhaps only to please Miss Melton. 

Miss Melton read to the class both days, for she knows that pupils 
enjoy this. This oral reading introduces books to children and develops 
listening abilities. Poor readers can enjoy stories denied them by their 
reading achievement. Miss Melton plans to read to her class regularly 
throughout the year. 

Today Miss Melton plans to check oral reading performance. She is 
going to use an eighth-grade basal-reader. She already knows that Joe, 
Alfred, Eddie, Sam, and Carol cannot read successfully at this level. The 
silent reading tests seemed much too hard, and a few moments yesterday 
with each pupil confirmed that they did not know many of the words. 
Miss Melton tells the class the purpose of the test: she wants a quick 
check of oral reading as an aid in determining “reading size.” She ex- 
plains that silent preparation usually should precede oral reading, but 
that for this testing the oral reading will be without silent preparation. 
She is going to ask the pupils to volunteer to read. Miss Melton has one 
copy of the eighth-reader, and one copy is to be passed among the class. 
Each pupil will be asked to retell the part he reads. Miss Melton requests 
quietness, but tells the pupils that they may do library reading if they 
do not wish to listen. 

Each pupil reads about fifteen lines. Miss Melton estimates the number 
of words each pupil reads. She records the number of errors cach pupil 
makes, notes the time elapsed, and records her estimate of the compre- 
hension. 

Miss Melton records twenty-two tests before the class is over. She knows 
that three of those pupils who did not come forward read well. Five who 
did not volunteer were the pupils who could not do the silent reading. 
Two pupils will need to be tested tomorrow to complete the oral work 
at the eighth-level. 

Miss Melton has her homework, scoring the oral tests and evaluating 
the oral and silent reading test results. Even now she knows some of the 
pupils’ reading abilities and needs. Henry and Louise seemed unable to 
retell what they had read. The material was too hard for Billy and David. 
They needed help with every tri-syllabic word. Eighteen of the pupils 
seemed to be reading at the eighth-reader level with at least some fluency. 
‘They made one mistake every twenty to forty words, and they understood 
more than seventy-five percent of what they read. Tonight Miss Melton 
will compare the oral and silent speeds to see which pupils are under- 
developed. Silent reading should be faster than oral reading at instruc- 
tional level. It should not require the vocalization of every syllable. Miss 
Melton knows that silent reading skill is difficult to master, and she 
expects to emphasize this with many of the boys and girls. 
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What will Miss Melton do next? Two days remain this weck. Two 
more days will be devoted to diagnosis, checking “reading sizes.” Those 
pupils who could not read the eighth-reader material will be tested in 
the same manner using lower ievel basal-readers. Those pupils who read 
the eighth-reader without difficulty will be tested using more difficult 
books. 

Miss Melton expects that by Friday she will have tentative groups for 
instruction. She knows that she will have one group working in the eighth 
grade basal-reader. She expects fifteen or twenty pupils to work at this 
level. She also expects that six or more of the pupils will need reading 
instruction using material below eighth-reader level and that four or more 
pupils will need accelerated work above grade eight. The classroom library 
books, augmented by the school library, will provide much independent 
reading for those pupils who are not in the group being instructed by 
the teacher. 

Her diagnosis is only the beginning. All of the year’s instructional 
work can be evaluated diagnostically. Diagnosis will be continuous. 

Miss Melton expects some children to shift groups for some instruc- 
tional work. For some lessons she expects to teach the whole class at once. 
She realizes that some teaching will require more than three groups. She 
sees a year in teaching developmental reading as a challenge to her pro- 
fessional ability to provide the best instructional program for each pupil, 
each according to his level of achievement and each according to his needs. 

Robert A. McCracken 
Reading Consultant 
Fulton Public Schools 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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Albert J. Kingston, Jr. and Clay E. George, “The Effects of Special 
Reading Training upon the Development of College Students’ Read- 
ing Skills,” Journal of Educational Research, L (February, 1957), 
471-75. 

Brief account of a study which indicates, not unexpectedly, that 
college students who participate in a reading program make greater 
progress in rate and comprehension than those who do not. Of 
perhaps more interest—whether students have special training or not, 
they tend to develop faster rates of reading during the first two years 
of college, possibly through increased experience, practice, and the 
press of time, but little or no gain is made in comprehension without 
special training. 

Gladys Persons and Mary H. Grumbly, “Group Guidance in the 
Program of a Reading Laboratory,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XLI (November, 1950), 405-16. 

The purpase of a reading laboratory or clinic is defined as 
“rehabilitation of retarded students in skills of reading, study habits, 
self-confidence, and personal development.” The procedures and 
results of such a laboratory at the University of Bridgeport are 
described, with emphasis on guidance. The Bridgeport program is 
itself guided by such principles as: 

1. Guidance consists of helping pupils to set up objectives that 
are for them dynamic, reasonable, and worthwhile, and in 
helping them, so far as possible, to obtain these objectives. 

2. The major fields in which guidance is necessary are health, 
vocation, avocation, education, and human relations. 

Pre-guidance testing includes ten checks on I.Q., personality, and 
various phases of reading efficiency. The students, all with some 
history of retardation, are grouped according to reading ability, and, 
when possible, according to physical and social growth, the age range 
being from 8 to about 20. Vocational guidance is utilized as a 
motivating force. 

Counseling methods are described and data given on a representa- 
tive clinic group. The basic purpose is to stimulate adult thinking, 
promote understanding of acceptable behavior and the qualities 
which contribute to general success. Conclusion: “A group guidance 
course should logically form a part of the program of the Reading 
Laboratory.” 


James C. Reed and Roger S. Pepper, “The Inter-relationship of 
Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Rate among Disabled Readers,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, XXV (June, 1957), 331-37. 

An experiment to investigate the inter-relationship of vocabulary, 
comprehension, and rate among “disabled” readers who show extreme 
differnces among the three variables, and to compare the results with 
those of “normal” readers who are consistently high or low on all 
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three. The reader who makes a high score on any of these skills is 
presumed to have the potential ability to read well. Three studies 
were made in which college freshmen were selected on the basis of 
1) their rate and comprehension scores, 2) their rate and vocabulary 
scores, and 3) their vocabulary and comprehension scores. The results 
are interpreted cautiously. Among the more interesting conclusions 
drawn: “Perhaps the most important variables governing speed of 
reading, instead of lying in the perceptual domain, can be accounted 
for by such factors as rate of concept formation, orgainzational unity 
and general word knowledge. One may well wonder as to the justifi- 
cation of such training devices as reading films and _tachistoscopes. 
The findings also suggest that it does not appear profitable to use 
rate as a measure of potential reading ability.” 

Miriam Schleich, “Junior College Reading Program; Report of a 
Three-Year Experiment at Worcester Junior College,” Junior College 
Journal, XXI (October, 1950), 97-105. 

An experimental reading program was set up as a result of the 
high number of failures among students not equipped to do mini- 
mum required reading in their courses. The course, for those testing 
below standard, was planned to take into consideration the multiple 
causes of disability: limited learning capacity, emotional disturbances 
and wrong attitudes, poor application, limited vocabulary and faulty 
methods of word attack, physical ailments, overemphasis on details 
and memorized answers, sub-vocalization, word-by-word reading. The 
first semester included a survey of the reading process, individual 
interviews, speeded reading drills, vocabulary and word-building 
studies, development of specific reading skills, comprehension exer- 
cises, and analysis of effective study techniques. The second semester, 
for those still below standard, added tachistoscope and film work. 

The course, five semester hours, proved successful enough to add 
to the regular scholastic program. In an anonymous attitudes- 
questionnaire most students stated that they particularly liked vocab- 
ulary-building exercises and comprehension work. 

Harry F. Silberman, “The Effects of Praise and Reproof on Reading 
Growth in a Non-laboratory Classroom Setting,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLVIII (April, 1957), 199-206. 

Report of a highly inconclusive experiment designed to evaluate 

the importance of praise and reproof in fostering reading growth at 
the elementary level. The study was severely limited by possible 
variables, but seemed to indicate that if there is a_ relationship 
between verbal incentives and reading progress, it is a low one. The 
writer suggests that “perhaps classroom situational variables not 
observed in this study are much more important to pupil growth 
than praise and reproof per se.” 
Donald E. P. Smith, Roger L. Wood, James W. Downer, and Alton 
L. Raygor, “Reading Improvement as a Function of Student Person- 
ality and Teaching Method,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLVII (January, 1956), 47-59. 

Report on an experiment designed to determine the effects of 
directive and non-directive teaching methods on two types of person- 
ality structure: high anxiety-high permeability and high anxiety-low 
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permeability. Results supported the hypothesis that “anxious individ- 
uals of permeable or fluid structure will make optimum gains in 
reading efficiency when exposed to a maximum of course structure 
and direction and will make minimum gains when little structure 
and direction are utilized.” Other results were inconclusive, but “those 
described as impermeable and anxious were, apparently, uninfluenced 
by the teaching method as inferred from gain in efficiency.” The 
study seems to indicate that, at least for some kinds of learners, 
teaching method is an important variable. 


Henry P. Smith and Theodore R. Tate, “Improvements in Reading 
Rate and Comprehension of Subjects Training with the Tachisto- 
scope,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIV (March, 1953), 
176-80. 

This experiment, limited to eighteen college students, was intended 
to determine the amount of improvement in adult reading ability 
which accompanies the use of tachistoscope and reading rate con- 
troller. “As shown by their settings of the reading rate controller 
and by their frequently expressed opinions, the subjects appeared 
to believe they were obtaining tremendous improvements in reading 
speed as a result of either the tachistoscopic training or the practice 
on the reading rate controller or from a combination of the two.” 
However, improvement measured by reading tests was not nearly so 
great as shown on the controllers. The authors concluded that only 
a small proportion of the indicated speed transferred to independent 
reading activities, and that with some loss of comprehension. 


Alan Snyder, “Reading Laboratory in Operation,” Junior College 
Journal, XXII (November, 1951), 153-57. 

Account of an experimental program at El Camino College. The 
course, for students reading less than 170 WPM or scoring less than 
60% on comprehension, included extensive tachistoscope work, 
comprehensive study, phrase reading and ‘vocabulary drill, listening 
exercises, and study skills. Individual consultations were held and, 
when possible, work was adjusted to meet individual needs. At the 
end of the semester, no comprehension scores fell below 72%, even 
though some foreign students were included. The course emphasized 
comprehension more than speed, but produced consistent and 
significant gains in both. 

George D. Spache, “What’s Wrong with our Teaching of Reading?” 
Journal of Education, CXXXVIII (October, 1955), 19-27. 

A reply to lay and professional criticism of current methods of 
teaching reading. The lay criticisms, based largely on Flesch, are ably 
dealt with. The professional criticisms are weighed and Spache con- 
cludes that at least two are valid: “First, that reading clinicians have 
permitted the public to be oversold on the importance of increasing 
reading rate. Secondly, reading teachers have failed to clarify their 
aims and objectives in their own minds or to the public.” The first 
is based on the assumption that reading is a purely mechanical act 
and fails to take account of individual differences in speed of 
associative thinking. The second leads to contradictions between 
classroom practices and avowed objectives in reading. 
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“Practices would be evaluated by such questions as—does this 
approach contribute to fluency—do these materials promote flexibility 
of approach to reading—do these steps contribute to training in 
different rates, differing degrees of comprehension, and adapting 
methods of reading to the purpose of reading?” In short, Spache feels 
we need to stress applied reading. 


Warren C. Thompson, “Book-Centered Course vs. a Machine-Centered 
Course in Adult Reading Improvement,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLIX (February, 1956), 437-45. 

Over four hundred air force officers participated in this experi- 
ment. There were three groups: a control, a book-centered course 
oriented entirely around Norman Lewis’s How to Read Faster and 
Better, and a machine-centered course using reading rate controllers 
plus drill in digit, letter and word recognition, and vocabulary. All 
groups were tested after a twenty-one hour course for progress in 
speed, comprehension, and flexibility. The book-centered group was 
significantly higher in rate.. There were no significant changes in 
comprehension in any of the groups. All showed a slight loss in 
flexibility. Conclusion: a book-centered program seems most effective 
for a short, inexpensive course. “It is reasonable to suppose that 
subjects in a machine-centered course may devote considerable time, 
first, to getting accustomed to a reading machine, and second, to 
‘weaning’ themselves away from the machine before the end of the 
course. This may well mean that a machine-centered course requires 
an allocation of more time than twenty-one hours. With a few more 
hours, a machine course might show up considerably better.” 


Porter Main 
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